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The Southern 
Aid Society 


of Virginia, Inc. 


is the oldest Col- 
ored Sick Bene- 
fit Insurance 

Company in the 


country. 


Home Office Group 
525-27-29 N. 2nd Street, 
Richmond, Virginia 


It has developed a Superior Three in 
One Insurance Contract providing, for 
One Small Premium, Protection against 
Sickness, Accident and Death. It has 
paid over $3,500,000.00 to Polieyholders. 
It has over $700,000.00 in stable assets. 


Southern Aid Society 
of Virginia, Inc. 
Home Office—Richmond, Virginia 


Operating in Virginia and District 
of Columbia 


Hartshorn Memorial College 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


is a choice accredited school for the advanced edu- 
cation of young women where highest standards of 
scholarship and character are maintained. 


Superior courses are offered in Preparatory, 
High School, Normal, College and Music. 
Terms exceedi gly moderate, 
Well-equipped gymnasium. 
Valuable home influence. 


Send for catalogue. 


College 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Gollege, Academy, Divinity School 


N institution famous within recent 

years for its emphasis on all sides of 
manly development—the only institution 
in the far South devoted solely to the ed- 
ucation of Negro young men. 

Graduates given high ranking by great- 
est northern universities. Debating, Y. M. 
C. A., athleties, all live features. 

For information address 


JOHN HOPE, PresipENtT 


Virginia Union University 
Is Now a Class A College 


Excellent courses are offered in Col- 
lege as well as in Theology and in 
High School work. 


The summer session is for college 
students only. 


For full information address .ne President at 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


cAtlanta University 


Is beautifully located in the city of Atlanta, 
Georgia. The courses of study include High 
School, Normal School and College. 
Special emphasis is laid upon the training 
of teachers. 
Students come from all parts of the South. 
Graduates have a fine record for successful 
work. 

For further information, address 


The President, Atlanta University 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


The Capstone of Negro Education 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


J. STANLEY DurKeEE, A. M., Ph. D., D. D., 
President 
Emmett J. Scott, A. M., LL. D., 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Purpose 


To provide the Twelve Million Colored peo- 
ple of the United States with College- 
trained and Professional leaders through 
its courses in the Arts, the Sciences, in 
Education, Public Health and Hygiene, 
Music, Engineering, Medicine, Dentistry, 
Pharmacy, Religion and Law. 


Students may enter for Collegiate Work at the 
beginning of any quarter 
Autumn Quarter Sept. 29, 30, 1925 
Winter 2, 1926 
Spring Quarter............March 20, 1926 
Summer Quarter................. June 21, 1926 


REGISTRATION 


For Catalogue and Information Write 


F. D. WILKINSON, Registrar 
HOWARD UNIVERSITY, Wasnuincton, D. C. 
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WHO’S WHO 


IN 


COLORED AMERICA 


Ferdinand Q. Morton, Trustee 


Roscoe Conkling Bruce 
Editor-in-Chief 


A factual, comprehensive and authoritative record of 
the lives and achievements of the world’s most eminent 
men and women of African descent, together with an in- 
teresting collection of photographs and illustrations. 


This volume, containing over one thousand pages of 
highly instructive data, will be national in distribution as 
in scope; first edition of 100,000 copies is guaranteed by the 


publishers. 


EDITION DE LUXE BOUND IN LEATHER, STAMPED IN GOLD 


$10.00 Per 


PHILLIS WHEATLEY PUB. CO 


Hon. Ferdinand Q. Morton 
250 West 125th Street, New York City 


Gentlemen :— 
Cheek 


Enclosed please find Money Goelee for ten dollars in payment 


for one copy of Who’s Who in Colored America, the same to be mailed to me immedi- 
ately upon publication. 


Make all checks or money orders payable to Hon. Ferdinand Q. Morton, Trustee. 


Entered as second-class matter October 30, 1923, at the Post Office at New York, 
New York, under the act of March 3, 1879. 
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Editorials 
Negro Labor and 


Wi American Federation 
Communism HEN President Green of 


of Labor impatiently issued his warnings to Negroes 
against the exhortations of the Chicago Labor Con- 
gress, he gave official recognition to a movement 
which, by its nature, could scarcely have survived 
long, and to an alleged Communist menace that 
had not disturbed more than a handful of Negroes, 
and fewer Negro workers. Altho Mr. Lovett Fort- 
Whiteman with an astute sense for news channels 
had circulated widely the objectives of the Congress, 
its grip (whether to the glory or shame of the Ne- 
gro working man’s psychology) was no more secure 
than that of many such astral enthusiasms which 
yearly die aborning. It was too much of a panacea, 
a relief too simple and immediate to tempt the full 
faith of Negro workers. There were no new or un- 
familiar grievances, or anything that had not in one 
form or another at some time stirred Negroes to 
protest. They would, for example, fight racial 


prejudice, Jim Crowism, unequal pay for black and 
white workers, lynching, discriminations in labor 
unions, and bring about a united working class. 
Surely there is nothing subversive in this. They 


would rally the Negro races of the world against 
imperialism,—a pardonable even if futile hope. But 
in the documentation of their grievances, there ap- 
peared something that looked dangerously like a 
real case against a great many of the labor organi- 
zations of the country. And so it happened that 
when out of a heavy and persistent silence came 
the tremulous voice of organized labor, at least 
two suspicions became current: (1) that.an impor- 
tant motive back of the warning might be found in 
that same attitude of self-interest which had already 
been resented in the unions; and (2) that. the 
prompt and unbridled credulity of the press was 
a tacit recognition of the fact that the harrassed 
Negro workers were fit subjects for most any brand 
of propaganda, so long as it promised relief. It 
cannot be denied that there has been agreement 
among the Negroes with all of the grievances as ex- 
pressed by the Negro Labor Congress, but an equal 
indifference to the ultimate measures of relief pro- 
posed. 

Communism, either as a political or economic 
program, is no more adequately comprehended by 
Negro than by white workers. If there has been 
any sentiment toward the group it has been one of 
sympathy rather than fealty, pity rather than hom- 
age. For here was a grotip, whatever its beliefs, 
which, like themselves, was not an especially fa- 
vored class in America. It has seemed peculiar that 
they should be urged to keep away from a working 
group that asked merely to call them “brother” by 
another group which in so many instances spurned 
that opportunity. 

The issues, prematurely born, have been unfair 
both to Negro labor and to the labor unions. The 
workers who have sought a structure for collective 
action, have asked to share the fate of American 
workers in their own organizations. And the re- 
fusals, the quibbling about jurisdiction, separate lo- 
cals, apprenticeship, sentiment of the workers, strike 
breaking, alleged lower standards, and incapacity, 
practiced by many of the existing unions thru a 
long, dreary period, have been notorious. But on 
the other hand, the American Federation of Labor, 
under President Green, has shown more concern 
than has been its wont, and some of the unions, 
notably the Longshoremen, Hod Carriers and 
United Mine Workers, have developed co-operation 
to a point quite beyond any question of insincerity. 
Meanwhile, the Negro workers continue their age- 
old double struggle to break the vicious circle of 
employer and union, which keeps them out of jobs, 
on the one hand because they are not members of 
the union, and keeps them out of the union because 
they do not have the jobs. 
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‘Graveling Chru HE protests uttered by 
Georgia the Negroes of the South 
against the separation of the races in railroad 
vehicles, have been so frequently mistaken for 
an impudent desire for social contact that the 
elemental issues are being rapidly forgotten. 

Engineer McGee of the east bound Atlantic 
Coast Line train, speeding through Georgia, 
disobeys his orders, and a cold and horrible 
Exhibit ot the familiar Negro complaint is 
provided. To quote the Thomasville, Georgia, 
Enterprise: 

‘*The front part of the west bound train was 
virtually splintered, and the steel mail car was 
pushed almost through the Negro passenger coach, 
The east bound train has steel coaches and this 
is believed to have lessened the injuries to the 
passengers in the rear cars.’’ 


The incident is deplored and trails off incon- 
sequentially into a foggy discussion about what 
the conductor said to the engineer and how 
fast the west bound train was travelling. To 
the lot which is theirs of catching the first 
rich grime of the engine, packing themselves 
into one-half of a ear, and sharing this space 
with the news butcher, conductor, undesirable 
white prisoners, lunaties, and drunks, and that 
questionable comfort of sitting up all night, 
may be added the constant imminence of death 
in frail and aged wooden coaches, sandwiched 
between modern steel cars. The railroad com- 
pany knows it is perfectly safe in Georgia in 
breaking the law and in gambling with cheap 
lives. 

Perhaps, after all, these Negroes, when they 
complain, are thinking as much about their se- 
curity as of the abstraction of equality, and 
actually want the same protection from disaster 
as the others who pay no more for the measure 
of it that they get. 


Gr me in the ORTH Carolina, the most 
New South advanced of the southern 
states, has faced recently a severe test of its new 
faith. Within a brief period there have been re- 
ported three cases of criminal assault by Negroes 
against white women. Old and half-buried dog- 
mas struggle for another grip of fear. The press 
once more has unleashed itself and bitterly con- 
demned Negroes and particularly the Negro min- 
isters for permitting the outrages to occur. A wo- 
man of the state writes to her friend in New York: 
“The Negroes have broken out in an orgy of sav- 
agery that has given their enemies all the arguments 
they want and has given my faith in them a ter- 
rible blow.” She speaks of the horror that over- 
hangs all white women. 

On the surface, the picture is a dark one. It is 
most terribly unfortunate that within the period of 
six months three charges of criminal assault should 
have been made. All Negroes regret it, both for 
the general offense of the crime, and for the inevi- 
table indictment of the whole race for its degene- 


rates. But, with an unprecedented courage, the 
present administrators of the law have insisted upon 
regular judicial procedure. They have been unwill- 
ing to heed the clamor of the mob for the blood of 
the first Negro pointed out, and an orderly trial of 
the accused has been held, backed by the Governor, 
the militia and the sheriff. An attempt at mob vio- 
lence has been sternly thwarted and 43 leaders and 
members of the mob arrested ; 38 indicted, 9 released 
and 29 sentenced. Said Judge A. M. Stack, “God 
save the state, that has to depend upon mobs to pro- 
tect its women.” Said Judge Jones: ‘However 
guilty the defendant, or however heinous the crime, 
a mob is never justified in its actions.” 

But what of the trial? In the case of the first 
accused, although “identified” by the victim, three 
reputable white citizens testified that the accused 
was working under their personal supervision thru- 
out the entire day on which the crime was said to 
have been committed; and the time element made it 
impossible that the accused could have been guilty. 
He was acquitted. Such a thing has not often hap- 
pened in any state of the south. 

In the case of the second—a particularly brutal 
crime—the accused is a boy about whose guilt there 
has hung a doubt. He has been sentenced to death. 
The third case, in the light of investigation, re- 
vealed itself to be nothing more than simple assault 
for which the accused received a brief term at road 
labor. 

The authorities have mastered a dangerous and 
sensitive situation; at least two innocent Negroes 
have been saved from mobs, and the state hi en 
spared the disgrace of a lynching. 

The extraordinary events in the state All for 
some explanation. Any criminal assault by anyone 
deserves the law’s full penalty for the crime. But 
when a Negro is involved, every dark face is called 
upon to do penance. A pathetic figure the ministers 
and leaders make under the lambast of the press 
for permitting the crimes to occur. They respond 
earnestly and honestly that they have no control 
over the conduct of the criminals. And truly they 
are not the church members or those who come un- 
der the ministrations of the Negro leaders who 
flaunt the laws of the state. The charge is unrea- 
sonable. There are 736,409 Negroes in North Ca- 
rolina and on the assumption that two Negroes in 
North Carolina, actually committed the offense dur- 
ing a six months’ period, it is not a proportion in ex- 
cess of or even equal to that of white offenders gen- 
erally. Black criminals simply are not viewed in the 
same light. The entire nation has felt a wave of 
crime which has no special racial characteristics. 
The seriousness of this indeed prompted the recent 
organization of the National Crime Commission. 
Even as North Carolina ponders its misfortune, the 
police of Toledo, Ohio, search for a white degen- 
erate still at large who has attacked to date, eight 
women, two of whom have died, and New Jersey 
sentences to death another whose crime was against 
a child, and who calculatingly murdered the Negro 
chauffeur guarding her. 

No one thinks of condemning the white race for 
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these. Rather, they increase the capacity of their 
psychopathic institutions and by other means seek 
to relieve society of a menace before actual damage 
is done. That is precisely what the admirably 
sensible state officials of North Carolina have 
turned their attention to. The State Board of 
Charities and Public Welfare has long con- 
tended that avery real problem existed in the 
large number of neglected Negro detectives and de- 
linquents of the state which inadequate appropria- 
tions made it impossible for them to reach. The 
rapid strides made in Negro education in the state 
and a general progress have attracted many unde- 
sirables from neighboring states. The problem, as 
all clear-eyed students see it, is distinctly one of so- 
cial pathology, rather than race. Several months 
ago, as a beginning, it created, with the support of 
the Laura Spellman Rockefellow Fund, a Bureau 
of Work Among Negroes with a competent and 
alert Negro social worker in charge of it. This 
bureau has fourteen social workers, engaged in as 
many counties. 


Whites and Negroes have attended the trials to- 
gether, rubbed shoulders and expressed themselves 
about the cases without clashes. That has been a 
real test of the advancement of the state, and the 
amazing poise of race relations. The wonder is not 
so much that two such crimes have been committed 
in six months among a population admittedly back- 
ward, with its full quota of defectives and less than 
its quota of care for these, but that this population's 
rec@@hshould be so immaculate that two such crimes 
are le to seem like an orgy. 


Ghe HE Pullman Porters have 
Herning disturbed an “old and honor- 
able tradition” by their recent gesture at organiza- 
tion. They represent a group of Negroes who shade 
off from the confirmed personal servants of a pe- 
riod when this service drew the elite of this calling, 
into a newer and more aggressive generation of por- 
ters, fairly well informed on the progress of labor. 
By reason of this difference, the sentiment for or- 
ganization is in no sense unanimous. The active 
ones point to their pay of $67.50 a month, the un- 
paid overtime, the long hours. Others are content 
in their role of the perennial George, butler of the 
road. The positions are the same as of yore, and 
the Pullman Company, knowing what type of Ne- 
groes it wants for them, counters with a Company 
union, and employs a Negro attorney to discourage 
independent organization. This is the issue, and not 
the weird and wearisome hallucinations about Mos- 
cow, in what this Negro attorney is indulging. 
A Biological HIS has been a Cerberus of 
Note race purity: that if a quin- 
troon, tiring of the debasement which goes with 
his status, should marry a white person, the chances 
are that there will appear in the offspring a bio- 
logical “throwback” to a pronounced Negroid type. 
It has proved a most useful social mechanism. 
Comes Ernest Dodge, in the Journal of Ileredity 
(August, 1925) with the disturbing observation that 


this “throwback” exists largely in fiction; that color 
of skin and crinkly texture of hair do not follow 
any simple Mendelian law, as anyone’s observation 
will show; that instead of so many blacks and so 
many whites in ratio, there is a slow progressive 
dilution under repeated crossings with white; and 
that if a genuine case of a “throwback” ever o 
curred, it should be an outcropping of a long buried 
recessive trait, and this would be taken to prove 
that both parents and not one alone, had a hidden 
and possibly forgotten trace of Negro blood in their 
makeup. ‘This observation lends more substance t 
the estimates of the number of Negroes who yearly 
melt away, and, thereafter, as Mr. Dodge tacitl; 
points out, escape the notoriety and shame ot de 
tection. 

Nature has that provoking way of confounding 
some of our most agreeable philosophies. 


M*. HOSLEY’S article, 
**Zig-zageging Thru Dixie,”’ 
carried last month's issue ot Opportunity 
showed an admirable restraint in the presence ot 
that maze of paradoxes growing out of our 
peculiar race - relations in’ America. This 
eternal necessity for awareness, the ever pres- 
ent threat of insult, and even violence, has, 
and is still contributing to a lack of mental 
poise in Negroes, comparable to that instability 
attributed to the Jews. The pressure breeds 
both arrogance and a eringing sense of inferi- 
ority, and this lack of poise helps to explain 
why kindness and honesty, when they appear, 
are often rudely mistaken—suspicion and_in- 
difference greeting hands extended in good 
faith; and why sensitive Negroes either shrink 
into themselves or scamper in eonfusion at the 
sight of shadows. It makes for over-sensitive- 
ness, and an over-readiness for a fight; for an 
almost bitter cruelty in testing those who al- 
lege friendship; and a secretiveness about racial 
and personal desires and plans which con- 
founds both friend and foe. 

When the distinguished chief of the Fantis, 
Nana Amoah III, visited this country, this na- 
tional indecision registered and kept him con- 
stantly, even if tolerantly, confused.  Travel- 
ing through Virginia, he was set apart in a 
separate coach to make contact impossible, but 
when he reached a eity in North Carolina, the 
Mayor, who was white and presumably more 
inviolable than the rest, met and earried him 
away in his private ear. 

The examples mentioned in the artiele eould 
be spun into infinity. One store will fit gloves 
on Negroes but not hats, another, shoes but not 
gloves, another will not sell to them at al]. In 
one restaurant they may eat, in another they 
may eat only if they use certain seats, in an- 
other if they get behind a sereen, and in others, 
of course, not at all. 

These encourage a flight from reality, which ex 
presses itself in religious expression, dreams of At 


Melange 


rica, and even the expedient of “passing for white.’ 
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cA Babe Is A Babe 


By Josern S. Correr. 


O Lord God, we are told 

That Thou sleepest not. 

Then surely Thou sawest 

The little Christ Jesus 

In the arms of Mary 

On the back of an ass, 

Led by Joseph into the Land of the Blacks 
That its life might be saved. 


O Lord God, 

Give us assurance 

That Thou hearest the little black babe 
In yon cabin in the South, 

Crying alone, 

Crying all alone, 

Because its father’s dead body 

Is a part of yon charred tree; 

Crying alone, 

Because its mother is out in the swamps 
Calling—‘“‘Husband, husband.” 

And her only answer 

Is smoke and sparks and flame, 

And the cries of ghoulish men, 

Who chock the wheels of time. 


O Lerd God, Thou sawest, 
But dost Thou hear? 
A babe is a babe. 


“Che Jester 


By Lancston HUuGHEs. 


In one hand 

I hold tragedy 

And in the other 

Comedy— 

Masks for the soul. 

Laugh with me. 

You would laugh! 

Weep with me. 

You would weep! 

Tears are my laughter. 
Laughter is my pain. 

Cry at my grinning mouth, 

If you will. 

Laugh at my sorrow’s reign. 
I am the Black Jester, 

The dumb clown of the world, 
The booted, booted fool of silly men. 
Once I was wise. 

Shall I 

Be wise 


Again? 


A Page of Poetry 


On Seeing Gwo Brown Boys 
in a Gatholic Church 
By Frank Horne 
T is fitting that you be here, 
Little brown boys 
With Christ-like eyes 
And curling hair. 


Look you on yon crucifix 

Where He hangs nailed and pierced 
With head hung low 

And eyes a’ blind with blood that drips 
From a thorny crown . . 

Look you well, 

You shall know this thing. 


Judas’ kiss shall burn your cheek 
And you will be denied 
By your Peter— 


And Gethsemane. . . 
You shall know full well 
Gethsemane .. . 


You, too, will suffer under Pontius Pilate 
And feel the rugged cut of rough hewn cross 


Upon your surging shoulder— 

They will spit in your face 

And laugh .. . 

They will nail you up twixt thieves 
And gamble for your little garments. 


And in this you will exceed God 
For on this earth 
You shall know Hell— 


O little brown boys 

With Christ-like eyes 

And curling hair 

It is fitting that you be here. 


. Brothers 


By Carrie W. 
Far on the hills of Gallilee, full clear 


Upon the midnight came the song of “Peace”; 


And ever as this sacred time draws near, 


Earth’s warring children from their troubling cease: 


For on this night our Elder Brother came, 
Bringing the gifts of love and sacrifice: 
His gentle life was a consuming flame, 

To cankering hate that kills and crucifies— 
The Christmas spirit of true brotherhood! 


“All they who worship God are of one blood,” 

Is the sweet message which the angels brought— 
The truth which Christ by deed and precept taught: 
From every race and clime shall come our mothers, 
But through our Father—God, all men are 


brothers. 
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N analytical survey of Negro newspapers in 

the United States disclosed for 1925 many in- 
teresting facts. One was that although general un- 
derlying principles upon which each of these papers 
is built remained constant thruout the year, their 
contributory principles fluctuated like mercury in a 
thermometer: in one issue they reached a high 
level of excellence and in another descended to a 
state approaching mediocrity. 

Another fact disclosed was that no Negro news- 
paper, apparently, has any permanent system, rigid 
or elastic, of general make-up—arrangement sys- 
tematically of all editorial material. This was most 
forcibly impressed upon me following my discovery 
in the “green edition” of the Baltimore 4 fro-d meri- 
can of February 21 of an almost perfectly made up 
first page. Read from my note-book: “Make-up of 
page one is inclined toward systematic proportioning. 
Best seen so far; closely resembles almost perfect 
make-up of New York Times. Too bad the scheme 
is not followed on inside pages.” 

Not only was the Afro-American watched after 
that for another nearly perfect first page (I soon 
learned that it was a waste of time to look for such 
orderliness in other pages), but each of the scores 
of other papers, as well, was watched. The Afro- 
American has a number of times approximated that 
excellent first page, but never again equalled it; few 
other papers, as far as I know, have consistently ap- 
proximated it. The Savannah Tribune seems to 
come nearer than any other to following a definite 
scheme of make-up, week after week. Whether it is 
accidental or calculated, its editor alone, perhaps, 
knows. 

II 


For the purpose of this survey there has been de- 
vised a set of standards similar to that employed 
last year. Contents of newspapers studied may, ac- 
cording to authorities on the subject, always be 
grouped in nine classes: (1) news; (2) editorials; 
(3) special feature articles; (4) dramatic and 
musical criticisms and book reviews; (5) practical 
advice and useful information; (6) humorous mat- 
ter; (7) fiction; (8) illustrations; (9) advertise- 
ments. That, in my opinion, is an excellent schedule 
for the managing editor to take with him as a guide 
when he goes to the make-up room. But such a 
classification is unnecessary in a paper of this kind. 
Those nine classes may be grouped into four, thus: 
(1) news (includes sports and advertising); (2) 
editorials (does not include “exchanged” material) ; 
(3) features (dramatic and musical criticisms, 
practical advice and useful information, book re- 
views, humorous matter, fiction, illustrations—ex- 
cept illustrations accompanying news stories). 

Make-up is included. The “good” reporter or 
the “masterly” feature writer:or the genius at writ- 
ing editorials is no more the artist tharf the skilled 
operator of the typesetting machine or the intelli- 


Outstanding Negro Newspapers of 1925 


By EuGene Gorpon 


gent, careful proofreader. Because, therefore, the 
so-called mechanical department is as much _re- 
sponsible as the editorial department for final judg- 
ment in any critical survey, this department too 
receives consideration here. Nevertheless, because 
the matter of make-up is one which interests pri- 
marily members of the craft, this will receive the 
lowest percentage. 


Ill 


Various newspapers have various methods of 
writing news stories. It is almost universally agreed, 
however, that the best stories bear, among other 
characteristics, this one: first paragraph states terse- 
ly the gist of the story, so that what follows that is 
merely an expansion. 

In this survey the old formula (well known to 
all newspapermen), embracing the “five W’s,”’ is 
used: Who? What? When? Where? Why 
(or How?)? That is to say, in the first paragraph 
of each story the answer was sought for each of 
these questions: Who was the person involved? 
What happened? What is the reporter writing 
about? Was it a murder or a marriage, an earth- 
quake or a fire? What happened? When did all 
this take place? Was it last night? If so, at what 
time? Was it this morning? Today, noon? 
Just when did it happen? And where did it take 
place, and why or how? What were all the cir- 
cumstances. 

As to editorials: an authority says that “any 
writer who can analyze for the average reader his 
mounting tax problems; who can initiate and direct 
a campaign that will improve the streets of his city; 
who can make a drive against the slums and dives 
that infest almost every large community and even 
some of the most remote country districts; who 
can aid in the Americanization of its foreign popu- 
lation; who can promote education and the better- 
ment of the public school system; who can improve 
the health of his town through sanitation, public 
health, nursing and free clinics; who can advance 
its religious activities; who can quicken interest in 
public lectures, plays, art, or literature; who can 
write to women as well as men, and to youth as 
well as age—any one who can do even a small per- 
centage of these things can find subjects that will 
appeal, and he may be assured of success in the 
editorial-writing department of any paper.” 

Unfortunately, too many of our editorial writers 
assume that most of these things are for the atten- 
tion of the “white” press only. Negro editorial 
writers as a class are too closely ‘restricted by ra- 
cial interests; they are not sufficiently concerned 
with civic, state and national interests. 

Intellectual integrity is an important ingredient 
of an editorial writer’s make-up: too many are 
lacking in this quality. An editorial writer who 
will “lift” bodily from an exchange something that 
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he likes, and fail to give credit to the exchange, is 
lacking not only in intellectual integrity but is de- 
ficient in intellectual honesty. 

Likewise are there too many editorial writers who 
use their columns for personal assaults on their con- 
temporaries. Readers care nothing for the personal 
dislikes, petty jealousies and silly prejudices of 
editorial writers. They regard, and rightly, the 
newspaper as a public institution and do not like to 
see it subverted to the use of selfish and vulgar 
personalities. 

An editorial writer should be informed; to be 
uninformed in a matter calling for editorial atten- 
tion is sufficient reason for his leaving that matter 
to someone who knows the subject. One of the 
most conspicuous examples of ignorance that came 
to my attention was found in an allegedly inter- 
pretive editorial on the Scopes trial. Although sup- 
posed to be giving his loyal followers irrefutable 
facts, that editorial writer asserted time after time 
that the Darwinian theory “teaches that man is 
descended from the monkey.” 

Above all, editorial writers should be able to 
write correctly the English language. Many of 
them are not able to do so. Some of them might 
profitably spend a portion of their time in the study 
of grammar, rhetoric and composition. Let those 
who believe I exaggerate consider the following sen- 
tence from an editorial of one of the supposedly 
“best edited” Negro newspapers: “There is no 
means of him knowing that he did not marry a girl 
with African blood that flowed through the veins 
of one of his aristocratic forebears.” 

In rating editorials the foregoing principles have 
been kept in mind. Less attention has been given 
mechanical form, although those editorials in which 
writers seemed to ignore all principles of technique 
are, all other essentials considered, classed below 
those in which technique received consideration. 

In the rating of features attention has been given 
those only which originated in the offices of the 
papers considered. Features are made to include 
all matter which is not elsewhere classified as news, 
editorials or advertisements. 

Papers selected as most outstanding include only 
those which meet the following requirements for 
what should, in my opinion, constitute the true 
modern newspaper: (1) -more or less all the news 
more or less well written; (2) intelligent, well 
written, readable editorials; (3) entertaining or 
instructive—always pleasing—features; (+) a sys- 
tematic, balanced scheme of make-up, in which 
clean, clear-cut type is used and the page is made 
to represent an attractive appearance. 

From the foregoing requirements the following 
table of measurement was constructed : 


Editorials 
Make-up ........ 10% 


100% 


1V 

Before applying this table I shall quote directly 
from the notebook that remained with me through- 
out the year. These notes were written weekly, 
and it is impossible for one who reads only a few 
quotations from them to determine future tendencies 
in the papers studied. As has been said elsewhere, 
values fluctuated in each of them from week to 
week. What was said of the Afro-American one 
week could properly be said of the Journal and 
Guide another week, and so on to the end. Aver 
ages, taken at the end of the year, told the final 
story. 

Let us read: 

“Afro-American (Feb. 21-25) : 

“News—Apparently all the news of colored 
peoples. Unique method of presenting first para- 
graph in larger type (slightly indented) than the 
remainder of the column. Sometimes this paragraph 
has the aspect of a plain statement of fact; at other 
times it savors of the editorial. Statement of fact all 
right as introduction to story; but editorials would 
more properly follow, than lead, the story. 

“Editorials—Excellent editorial in interpretive 
vein on closing of Brown and Stevens’ bank. In- 
teresting editorial on failure of Maryland courts to 
send white murderer to gallows. Three in all. 

“Features—‘Day by Day,’ ‘15 Years Ago,’ ‘Old 
Timer,’ ‘Professor Fudge,’ ‘Amos Hokum,’ “Wat- 
son’s Cartoon’—all are very good original features. 
Also usual syndicate features. ‘Unbleaching Ameri- 
ca’ interesting.” 


“Norfolk Journal and Guide (Sat. Mar. 14-25): 

“News—Fairly national; well written; does not 
print all the news. 

“Editorials—Rather flat; not forceful. 

‘““Make-up—Somewhat jumbled ; seems to be ‘slip- 
ing.’ Editorial page, however, well made up. 

“All in all—Issue as a whole is average.” 


“Philadelphia Tribune (Feb. 28, 25): 

“News—Not a great deal of news, but such as 
there is is well written. Much news in form of 
short personal items. 

“Editorials—Commonplace. 

“Features—A few syndicated features. 

“Make-up—Seems to be some sort of a system in 
make-up. Type attractive, making paper easily read. 

“All in all—Good average weekly.” 


“Pittsburgh Courier (Feb. 21-25) : 

“News—Excellent news medium; well displayed 
and newsy theatrical section. Leading story should 
be on the right, not left, side of page. No local 
news on page one. Considerable news pertaining 
especially to women. Practically all local news in 
form of brief items. 

“Editorialsk—‘Lest We Forget’ a vapory puff 
eulogizing Hamilton Fish; commending him for 
introducing a bill in U. S. House of Rep. to 
honor Negro soldiers who were brigaded with 
French. Other two, on local matters, fair. 
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“Features—Varied and good. “Thrusts and 
Darts,’ by Schuyler, exceptionally good column. 

“Make-up—Unsystematic. Stuff thrown together 
without apparent effort at organization. Too many 
8-column heads.” 


“Pittsburgh Courier (Mar. 14, 1925): 

News—Fair amount. More space given to social 
news display than is true in any other paper. Fairly 
well written. Poor taste shown in publication of 
story headed ‘Black and Tan Resort Raided’; prob- 
ably taken word for word from some ‘white’ 
newspaper. 

“Editorialk—Weak and commonplace. 

“Features—‘Thrusts and Darts’ best. ‘The Di- 
gest’ written by a man who evidently is ill-informed 
on most matters and is super-egotistical. 

“Make-up—Jumbled. 

“All in all—Good average.” 


“New York Amsterdam News (Feb. 25-25) : 

“News—Considerable; very well written. 

“Editorials——‘Where is Mose?’, ‘Texas Crimes’ 
are both very good. Brief and pointed. 

“Features—Commonplace. 

“Make-up—Mediocre. 

“All in all—Good average newspaper, standing 
somewhat above others because of editorials.” 


“New York Age (Feb. 28-25) : 

“News—Fair amount; spoiled by unsystematic 
arrangement of heads. 

“Editorialk—'A Dead University’ (referring to 
Fisk) is excellent. ‘How to Reach Churchless’ very 
good. Others also above average. 

“Features—Mediocre. 

“Make-up—Poor.” 


“Chicago Defender (Feb. 21-25) : 

“News—Excellent; evidently all news is printed. 
Could improve writing news; too much of personal 
opinions of reporters but not so much as formerly. 

“Editorialk—‘The Wet Nurse Amendment’ seems 
to have been written to fit the caption: wishy- 
washy, meaning nothing in particular. Editorials 
generally weak. Rogers’ cartoon as usual is ex- 
cellent. 

_ “Features—‘Onlooker’ interesting but not par- 
ticularly brilliant. ‘Lights and Shadows’ popular and 
good. ‘Editor’s Mail’ good. Dr. Williams becomes 
too intimate at times in his sex chats. ‘Defender 
Junior’ excellent for children. 

“Make-up—Average; no system. Headlines out 
of all proportion to stories which follow. Deafen- 
ingly blatant. 

“All in all—Very good newspaper.” 


“St. Louis Argus (Feb. 27-25) : 

“News—Considerable news and fairly well writ- 
ten. Much improvement needed in headline writ- 
ing. 


“Editorials—Sentiment often good but editorials 
ineffective because sentiment weakly expressed. 

“Features—Mediocre. 

“Make-up—Type is readable. Heads about right 
as to type used: conservative and dignified in appear- 
ance. Heads not well written. 

“All in all—Good average newspaper.” 


“Savannah Tribune (Feb. 26-25) : 

“News—Fair amount, mostly small, personal 
items from surrounding towns. Largely a local 
newspaper because of this. 

“Editorials—Commonplace. 

“Make-up—Excellent. 

“All in all—Average newspaper.” 

In closing my notebook I wish to mention a breach 
of newspaper ethics which is shamefully common 
among Negro editors. I refer to the practice of re- 
printing editorials from exchanges without giving 
proper credit—or, often, any credit—to the ex- 
change concerned. It is a pernicious practice and 
ought to be discontinued. No newspaper may retain 
creditable standing among honorable contemporaries 
once it has been found guilty of theft of this sort. 

Two journals which had been selected for a prob- 
able second list were excluded because, in examining 
their editorial columns, I discovered stolen matter. 
One of these, long noted because of its (?) splendid 
editorials, carried one from the New York Morning 
World. It happened that I had read it in the 
W orld, so recognized it. There was no credit line, 
nor anything else to indicate that it was not a 
product of this editor’s own brain. 

The other paper had reprinted an editorial from 
an issue of the Boston Sunday Post. It was easily 
recognized because it happened that I myself had 
written it. Both these papers were excluded. 


V. 

Newspapers selected as the most outstanding for 

the past year are listed in the following order: 
1. The Afro-American (Baltimore, Md.) 
2. The Chicago Defender. 

The New York Amsterdam News. 

The Pittsburgh Courier. 

Norfolk Journal and Guide. 

The St. Louis Argus. 

. The Philadelphia Tribune. 

. The Savannah Tribune. 

. The New York Age. 

. The Pittsburgh American. 

11. The Kansas City Call. 

12. The Chicago W hip. 

I shall treat each of the foregoing journals in the 
order listed with respect, first, to news; then, to 
editorials; next, to features; and, finally, with re- 
spect to make-up (or general appearance). In a re- 
capitulation I shall classify each newspaper accord- 
ing to the four chief divisions, namely: News, Edi- 
torials, Features, and Make-Up (or General Ap- 
pearance). 


Nore—The Negro Year Book lists something like 240—more or less—Negro newspapers in the United States. I 
find that a considerable number of these are no longer being published. An average of 190 newspapers each week 
were given consideration. Editors who care to do 30 may continue my name on thew free mailing list, sending thew 


papers to me at 32 Copley Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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News 


Newspape 
First 
Second: : 
Third: 
Fourth: 
Fifth: 
Sixth: 


Percentage of 


Excellence Attained Standard 
"AFRO-AMERICAN 


84% 
3 AMSTERDAM NEWS 


77 
4. PITTSBURGH COURIER 


News 48% 50% 
Editorials 15% 20% 
Features 17% 
85% 100% 
2. CHICAGO DEFENDER 

News 49% 50% 
Editorials 14% 20% 


Editorials 


76% 
5. PHILADELPHIA TRIBUNE 


News To 50% 
| 


Make-up .. 10% 
72.5% 100% 
6. NORFOLK JOURNAL AND GUIDE 

Editorials 
Features 
69% 100% 


Rated According to News Value 


Percentage of 


Newspaper Excellence Attained Standard 
First: Chicago Defender 49% 50% 
: Afro-American 48% 
Third: Pittsburgh Courier 46% 
Fourth: Philadelphia Tribune 45% i 
Amsterdam News 45% 
Fifth: Kansas City Call 4% “ 
St. Louis Argus 4%. 
Sixth: Journal and Guide, 43% 
Chicage Whip 43% 
Seventh: Pittsburgh American 41% “ 
Eighth: Savannah Tribune 40% . 
Ninth: New York Age 38% * 


Percentage of 


Rated According to Excellence of Features 


Excellence Attained Standard 

Chicage Defender 18% 20 
Afro-American 17% 
Pittsburgh Courier 15% aad 
Amsterdam News 10% sad 
Philadelphia Tribune 10% “ 
St. Louis Argus 6% . 
Chicago Whip 6% a 
Savannah Tribune 3% ” 
New York Age 3%. va 
Norfolk and Guide. “ 
: Pittsburgh American 2% 
“ 


Kansas City (Mo.) Call... 2% 


cAnalytical Valuation of “Gwelve Outstanding Newspapers 


52% 
9. SAVANNAH TRIBUNE 


News 40% 
Editorials 8% 
Features 3% 
Make-up 9.5% 10% 


10. NEW YORK AGE 


News 50% 
Editorials 16%... 20% 
Features 3% 20% 
Make-up 3% 10% 


60% 

11. PITTSBURGH AMERICAN 
News 41% 50% 
Editorials 20% 
Features 2% 
Make-up... 3% 10% 
12. KANSAS CITY CALL 56% 100% 
News 44%........ 50% 
Editorials 6% 20% 
Features 2% 
Make-up 3% 10% 
55% 100% 


Rated According to Value of Editorials 


Percentage of 


Newspaper Excellence Attained Standard 
First: Amsterdam News 18% 20% 
Second: Norfolk Journal and Guide_.17% 
Third: New York Age 16% * 
Fourth: Afro-American 15% “ 
Fifth: Chicago Defender 14% ° 
Sixth: Pittsburgh Courier 12% 
Seventh: Chicago Whip 10% “a 
Pittsburgh American 10% 
Eighth: Philadelphia Tribune 9.5% a 
Ninth: Savannah Tribune 8% 
Tenth: St. Louis Argus = of 


Kansas City Call 


Rated According to Excellence of "Make Up 


(General Appearance) 


Percentage of 


Newspaper Excellence Attained Standard 
First: Savannah Tribune 9.5% 10% 
Second: St. Louis Argus 9% e 
Third: Philadelphia Tribune 8% ° 
Fourth: Norfolk Journal and Guide. 6%. “ 
Fifth: Afro-American 5% 
Sixth: Amsterdam News 4% “ 
Seventh: Chicago Defender 39 
Chicage Whip 3% 2 
Pittsburgh Ceurier 3% 
Kansas City Call. 3%. ” 
New York Age 
Pittsburgh American 3% « 


Percentage of 
Bowepapes Excellence Attained Standard 
. LOUIS ARGUS 
News 4% 50% 
Editorials 6% 20% 
Features... 6% 20% 
Make-up 9% 10% 
65% 100% 
8. CHICAGO WHIP 
News 43% 50% 
Editorials 10% 20% 
Features 6% 20% 
Make-up 3% 10% 
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Above—Neger by Feuerbach 
Right—Die Beiden Neger by Rembrandt 


Below—From a Painting bu Rubens 
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ESUMING our discussion of the treatment of 

the Negro subject in contemporary European 
art, it is perhaps best to start concretely by naming 
some of the painters who have done distinctive and 
distinguished work in this field. Beside the Belgian 
master Mambour,* there is the brilliant Dutch 
painter Kees van Dongen, the majority of whose 
canvases with Negro subjects are strict portraiture as 
opposed to the type sketch or study. Then notable 
among German painters we have Max Slevogt, Ju- 
lius Huether, Max Pechstein, Elaine Stern and 
Walter von Ruckteschell; among English painters, 
Neville Lewis, F. C. Gadell, Edith Cheesman, John 
A. Wells and Frank Potter, and among the French, 
beginning with the well-known Dinet, the later 
work of Lucie Cousturier, Germaine Casse, Bon- 
nard and Georges Rouault. As might be expected 
from grouping artists in terms of this one interest, 
we are for the time being making strange bedfellows 
of artists of widely different schools and rank, but 
there is in this very diversity an indirect tribute to 
the artistic appeal of the subject matter we are dis- 
cussing. 

What characterizes modern work with the Negro 
is the gradual outgrowing of the casual interest, 
either of the exotic or the genre sort, and the devel- 
opment of a matured and sustained interest worthy 
of the resources and difficulties of this special field. 
Of course when a Rembrandt or a Rubens, or a 
Gainsborough or Hogarth, with their masterful con- 
trol, touched even casually the Negro subject, there 
was a notable reaction. But the effect upon art 
tradition was negligible, in spite of the occasional 
brilliant suggestion of canvases like Rembrandt’s 
“Two Negroes” of the Hague Museum, or Rubens’ 
noteworthy ““Tetes de Negres’’ of the Brussel’s Gal- 
lery, or even later studies like Feuerbach’s’ Negro 
Sketch of the Hamburg Museum. What we are 
more interested in, and what is more valuable for 
art is a continuous and sustained treatment of the 
subject, even though the individual product may not 
be so outstanding. Perhaps the French Romanti- 
cists with their interest in exotic Eastern and North 
African types prepared the way for this, but not 
until the full flood of modern realism has the devel- 
opment spread to the true Negro types, which after 
all offer the greatest novelties and difficulties of 
technical values and effects. 

As a beginning of this particular trend, let us take 
the Munich Secessionist, Julius Huether. Here we 
have a front rank artist so enamoured of the Negro 
subject that it claims nearly a third of his canvases. 
This interest of Huether’s, we learn, was purely 
technical, long before he was ever able to visit Afri- 
ca, or see a considerable number of Negro models. 
His treatment is the approach of a color romanticist, 

*The Art of Auguste Mambour, Alain Locke in Op- 
portunity, August, 1925. 


More of the Negro in Art 


By Avatn Locke 


captivated by the new bronze tones and warm 
browns of his subject. But gradually as his work 
matures, we see a growing figure interest, a study 
of type, and eventually a reaching after the most 
subtle of all the problems in this field, the curiously 
typical physiognomic expression which may be said 
to be racial. In his figure work, Huether revels in 
his new material like a modern Rubens,—indeed al- 
lowing for period differences, there are many re- 
minders in his work of the touch of the Flemish 
master. In interpretative power over the Negro 
subject, Huether is more modern, and is to be brack- 
eted with van Dongen and von Ruckteschell ; others 
excel them in decorative and atmospheric values, but 
for type portrayal in this field these artists are pre- 
eminent. 

Walter von Ruckteschell’s drawings are already 
familiar to readers of Opportunity. They represent 
careful life studies made in German East Africa, but 
the point of approach is that warm human interest 
traditional with the South German school. Half- 
realist, half romantic, it has given us always paint- 
ing in which the human interest values were im- 
mediate and irresistible. In the case of von Ruckte- 
schell, apart from the beauty of the drawing, there 
is a peculiar evocation of what one must call “race 
soul”; the mellow, sleepy but mystic eye, the sensu- 
ous but genial lips, the grotesque, mask-like simpli- 
city of countenance, the velvety tone and texture, 
the sculptural modelling, common to the many oth- 
erwise diverse African types. I do not believe there 
are many Negroes who understand the underlying 
race temperament as deeply as the intuitive vision of 
these artists. When the race awakens consciously to 
its own spiritual selfhood, such work will be prized 
beyond measure. It is in fact an artistic forerunner 
of such an awakening. 


Van Dongen is a more mannered artist, inheriting 
both the Dutch portraitistic skill and the symbolic 
manner of modern French painting. His portraits 
are nervous, incisive interpretations of character, 
more individual than racial. But then, so partial 
is he to the Negro subject, that an art journal, think- 
ing to exploit this exoticism, asked him to explain 
his peculiar interest. Van Dongen as artist saw no 
need for one: his actual reply is worth quoting. It 
was at the time of Siki’s boxing triumph, so he said, 
in reply to the question of what peculiar interest 
he found in Negro types, “If you would only ask 
Georges Carpentier, perhaps he could tell you.” Of 
course back of this clever rebuke, was the main les- 
son of the whole’matter. Why explain, the interest 
justifies itself; it is a question of art, not sociology. 
Now van Dongen’s work is highly mannered, but 
only with the general eccentricity of his personal 
style, the same that produced one of the most strik- 
ing ‘but debatable interpretations of Anatole France. 
No connoisséur would put these Negro portraits of 
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Young Africa 
Drawing by Walter von Ruckteschell 


van Dongen out of the category of his best and most 
representative work. 

Perhaps it is appropriate at this point to recall 
again Lucie Cousturier. Madame Cousturier’s work 
represents a painstaking absorption of Negro life. 
She belongs to that school of artists who believe that 
Negro types cannot be fully interpreted until their 
cultural background has been adequately absorbed 
and reexpressed. For them the African background, 
and the racial idiom is an essential part of the pic- 
ture. It requires social as well as artistic vision to 
approach the subject in this way, and Lucie Cous- 
turier was one of the pioneers of such a broad 
humanistic view in European art. Artists like Max 
Slevogt, Max Pechstein, and even Elaine Stern are 
led to their African subjects by an interest in the 
exotic; as local colorists, they are the counterparts 
in painting of the colonial novelists. But the cultural 
interest which work like Madame Cousturier started 
has gradually pervaded their work, and raised it to 
the plane of serious and dignified human interpre- 
tation. Slevogt’s and Pechstein’s paintings are dra- 
matic and in instances only superficially interpreta- 
tive, but Slevogt’s African work would fill a mod- 
erate gallery, and in addition to his local color 
sketches, Max Pechstein carries over into much of 
his general painting stylistic mannerisms borrowed 
from African art together with the sharp tropical 
tone contrasts and color exuberances of the African 


scene. Though by no means in the full maturity of 
her art development, the work of Elaine Stern has 
a depth and veracity of interpretation that makes 
her work notably promising. Moreover she has a 
fine symbolic touch, like some carry over of Gau- 
guin trom the South Seas into tropical Africa. Her 
Madonna of the Tropics, which I saw in Frankfort 
and of which there was regrettably no reproduction 
obtainable is one of the first dozen canvases I should 
purchase for a gallery of Negro pictures. It has 
the poetry and symbolism that pervades the work ot 
Mambour and that stamps him as the modern mas- 
ter of this subject, representing until the arrival 
of the great Negro artist interpreter the high water 
mark for the present in the treatment of Negro 
types. 

We next come to a class of work in which a great 
number of lesser names could be mentioned, es- 
pecially if we should include work in black and 
white mediums and the semi-serious. It is essentially 
a French tradition. Like the American cartoonist, 
the French black and white artist has a penchant 
for the Negro subject, with this difference,—that 
his treatment is both socially more kind and artis- 
tically more decorative. This modern interest in 
the black rogue—a revival on another level perhaps 
of the rather erotic Eighteenth Century French 
interest in the Negro, has been responsible for a con- 
siderable amount of work with deft skill and charm. 
This typical Latin interest and tradition, with its 
kindly farce in which there is no hint of social offense 
or disparagement, no matter how broad or carica- 
turistic the brush, is familiar to us now in the work 
of Miguel Covarrubias. It may yet be an antidote 
for that comic art which is so responsible for the 
hypersensitive feelings of American Negroes and 
stands between them and the full appreciation of 
any portrayal of race types. Surely the time has 
come when we should have our own comic and 
semi-serious art, and our own Cruikshanks and Max 
Beerbohms. And perhaps we shall have to go to 
the French artists for inspiration. At any rate 
this Quixotic realism, caught up into the texture of 
great art, characterizes the work of Bonnard and 
Georges Rouault, with Rouault a sort of French 
Henry Bellows. Rouault’s lumpy canvases repro- 
duce none too well, and it is perhaps just as well 
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for those who are gradually getting over the 
pathetic fallacies of injured race pride that we are 
not reproducing pictures like Bonnard’s “Sylvestre” 
or Rouault’s “La Negresse” or “Le Boxeur.” But in 
the municipal Museum of Grenoble, where nine of 
Rouault’s works hang, one can forget for hours at 
a time that the Alps are outdoors. So at least it 
must be art. And if it is art, why question further? 

The sad question is that the Anglo-Saxon mind 
does. That is, the English and the American, in- 
cluding even the Aframerican. And even the artists, 
most emancipated of the lot, have to rub their eyes 
twice, so to speak. Louise Herrick Wall, speaking 
to von Ruckteschell of “the mask of an unfamiliar 
physiognomy,” quotes him as saying, “Mask! It is 
we who wear it.” I did not intend to chastize 
English and American artists particularly, but in 


Two Heads by Huether 


But English art is outgrowing its limitations in 
| a way. Edith Cheesman had some brilliant studies 
of Gold Coast life at the Empire Exhibition, par- 

. ticularly striking a Native Court and a Market 

Scene at Accra. Lewis Neville and F. C. B. Gadell 
have done some quite competent colonial type studies, 
but with the impression that what is good material 
in a colonial setting would never do in London. 
But it is a different matter with Frank Potter, and 
Alfred Wollmark and John A. Wells. For them 
the psychological limitations of the local color school 
have been discarded, and the subject treated with 
the fullest resources, imaginative and technical, of 
the artist. From such treatment comes an interpre- 
tative depth that lends an instantly recognizable 
dignity and universalized meaning to the subject. 
It is to this level that modern art is gradually rising. 
What needs most to be gained is the sense of the 
complete artistic propriety of the Negro subject. So 
that neither the slant and squint of social snobbery 
nor the stare and blink of inordinate curiosity should 
spoil with a sense of oddness, grotesqueness or trivi- 
ality the message of the artist. The presentment 
of the Negro in art may then be in any vein, in 
any style,—it is for art to choose—with the man- 
nerisms, the distortions even, that go along with 
individualisms of style, but with a sober technical 


Neger by Huether 


most of their work, except possibly in work like 
that of Alfred Wollmark and John Wells, whose 
beautiful “Star of Bethlehem” has been selected as 
the cover illustration, there is the obvious effect of 
a public opinion holding them down to genre limi- 
tations. An excuse for painting the subject lurks in 
the corner of most of the canvases. English art hasn’t 
much of a tradition in this line. There is the single 
Gainsborough, the single Hogarth, that gorgeously 
exotic Negro girl in Rossetti’s “Beloved.” But we 
remember that the former were Eighteenth century 
and that Rossetti was Italian after all. African picture by Huether 
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Above—Study by Huether 


Center—Le Docteur Auguste Casseus 
by Van Dongen 


j 


interest and with appreciation for any serious inter- 
pretation of a subject which is difficult because 
it has not centuries of painting tradition behind it, 


For Love the master symphonist 
Ignoring vain, creed and hue, 
Mocks dicta that stiffle and twist 
To give consonant souls their due. 


HE raw sting of the cold, night air struck the 

consumptive’s shrunk chest. He gasped, 
coughed, gasped again, and with a slender hand, 
quivering from the exertion of his coughing, drew 
up the collar of his overcoat. 


“This thing’s got me all right! That fool of 
an army doctor! A lot he knew about gas! And 
he told me that I’d wear it off in a few months! 
Wear it off! Well, it'll soon be off now—but not 
in the way he said. 


Abstractedly he had taken his habitual route 
homeward. It led through the street market, which 
was thronged with Christmas-eve buyers, stocking 
up for the season that the morrow would usher in. 
The air was full of shrill babel and of the fresh 
smell of raw foodstuffs; the street was a jumble of 
motley wafes. Nowhere else in great Boston could 
be found more eloquent proof of the cosmopolitan- 
ism of the city. Improvised signs in Yiddish, Ital- 


and important because it does have before it the 
important significance of yet unexpressed human 
forms and feeling. 


cA Christmas Journey 


By Louis L. Reppinc 


Left—Negerin by Rene Sintems 


ian, and Spanish, as well as in English, leered at 
the purchasers from all angles. Creeping, pipe- 
puffing Chinese with American overcoats over their 
loose native jackets bought greens from Italian mer- 
chants. Buxom Irish housewives bought red meat 
from German butchers. Greeks, Negroes, Poles— 
everybody, bought a great variety of things from 
that ubiquitous merchant, the Jew. Peanuts and 
cabbages, carrots and shoestrings, turkeys and ban- 
danas, trousers and cheap jewelry, silk stockings 
and codfish—all were bargained for with equal 
gusto. Here, verily, was a paradise for the poor; 
but despite the low prices, no sale was complete 
without haggling. 


The consumptive, as he weakly jostled his way 
through the alien melange, saw nothing that inter- 
ested him. He was more than sated with the 
world. He loathed everything, even the scrawny, 
yellow fowl that a red-bearded Jew was swinging 
in the air and offering for sale in a rasping falsetto. 
Nor did he mask his contemptuous feelings under 
a hypocritical look of complacency; his wan coun- 
tenance was frankly sardonic. 


“Fools,” he muttered between coughs, “poor, ig- 
norant fools, to whom life is a dollar, a loaf of 
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hard bread, an imitation diamond, a suit of shoddy, 
woolen underwear! Preparing to celebrate Christ- 
mas! Bah! What do they know about Christmas 
—or what do they care? It’s just another holiday 
for them!” 

A heavy foreign—sounding voice sang out: 

“Dancin’ monkeys here, only a quarter. Git a 
dancin’ monkey.” 

The words shattered the cynical musings of the 
consumptive and sent a train of incoherent and 
confused images swirling through his brain. 

“Dancin’ monkeys — — ” 

The sound came with haunting urgence and the 
man moved toward the spot from which it seemed 
to come. He beheld a short, unkempt, alien— 
seeming peddler standing at the edge of the curb. 
On the ground beside him was a huge basket filled 
with bits of painted metal. In one hand the ped- 
dler held a string from the end of which dangled a 
monkey, crudely fashioned in tin, with a red coat 
and black trousers painted on his body in burlesque 
of the apparel of man. While the peddler lustily 
proclaimed his toy, he pulled the string and the 
monkey hopped and jumped, spun and danced. Oc- 
casionally a passer-by ventured from the main cur- 
rent of the crowd to look and pass on, but rarely 
to buy. There was no fascination for the consump- 
tive in the terpsichorean efforts of the monkey, but 
he did find himself interested in the degree of im- 
becility that could cause anyone to invest money in 
such a glittering, senseless bauble. He looked at 
the bawling vender with a feeling of contempt not 
unmixed with pity. “Why doesn’t he get a real job? 
Anything would be more profitable than this.” 

But there was no answer in the loud cry of the 
peddler..... Again the emaciated man looked at 
the dangling monkey. He noted its gaudy, man- 
like costume; he watched its poor pantomine of hu- 
man dancing; and he looked again at the man who 
held the string. The latter’s eyes were bright with 
a far-seeing lustre. 

“Ah!” thought the consumptive. “This peddler 
is a dreamer and a cynic. Perhaps he finds a pecu- 
liar significance in this profitless business of selling 
monkeys. He sees in his painted monkey the like- 
ness of its higher analogue, man. To the peddler, 
perhaps, the monkey daubed with its thin coating of 
paint is man, smeared with the thin veneer of civil- 
ization. This mettlesome hopping and jumping, 
spinning and dancing of the monkey represents man, 
the puppet, fuming turbulently under the strings 
held by king and war-lord, exploiter and slave- 
driver. Just as here and there on the monkey a 
gleam of brightness reveals the metal, untouched by 
the paint; so too with man, whose soul-devouring 
passions and prejudices, whose avarice and blood- 
thirst reveal his baser self, untouched by the dissem- 
bling veneer of civilization.” 

Suddenly the string snapped. The crazy gewgaw 
tottered defiantly a second, and then fell ungrace- 
fully to the snow-covered pavement. 

“Aha! Aha! The monkey won't dance! 
broken his string! That’s what we’ve done—Elsie 
and I. We've broken the fettering strings of so- 
ciety and are resolved to dance no longer!” 


The consumptive moved on. He had promised 
Elsie that he would return to her early. Near the 
end of the market block there were booths where 
cedar trees and holly were sold. The wholesome 
Christmas aroma came to him, and he stopped, 
searched through several pockets, and having col- 
lected all of his change, bought the largest holly 
wreath he saw. The purchase of the wreath was 
an unreasoned action; it simply completed a retlex 
caused by the stimulation of the man’s olfactory 
nerve centers by the cedars and holly. 

Where the market ended, the street was narrow 
and dim-lit. Ugly, old brick houses, the cellars of 
which quartered a heterogeneous array of trades- 
men’s mean shops, lined the street. In many of the 
windows above the shops were lighted candles. 
Some windows, uncurtained, revealed women and 
children decking Christmas trees. After a time the 
man with the wreath turned into a street yet darker 
and meaner and flanked with tall houses which 
made it seem more narrow than it was. Here there 
were no shops, nor were there windows from which 
candles shone. The consumptive crept over the 
crisp snow, and then he entered a house, passed 
through the black hallway, and groped his way up 
a flight of resounding, bare stairs. He paused at 
the first landing to recover his panting breath. He 
listened to his labored breathing as it rattled omin- 
ously in the frosty air; and there in the darkness, 
he smiled. Then, after climbing wearily the re- 
maining three flights, he opened a door and entered 
a long room, which offered a sudden antithesis to 
anything the dismal appearance of the street would 
have presaged. 

The room as well carpeted and was warmed by 
an open hearth. A reading lamp on a sturdy oaken 
table cast its glow over books and magazines lying 
there. In one corner, where the light but faintly 
reached, the blackness of a low piano blended with 
the shadows. The farther end of the room was 
screened off. The consumptive went behind the 
screens. There in an ancient, wooden bed beneath 
snowy covers a woman was sleeping lightly. The 
brilliancy of her abundant, black hair enhanced the 
white purity of its background. Her face, half- 
clouded by a capricious shadow, was composed and 
untroubled. Suddenly, as if informed by some 
strange telepathy of the watcher beside her bed, she 
awoke and gazed up into his haggard face. 

im” she said, “did the druggist let you have 
it?” 

“Yes, Elsie. It was easy. How do you feel?” 

“Rested now, Jim. What's that? Oh, holly! 
It’s only a few hours before Christmas, isn’t it? 
Do you know, Jim, that I was born just thirty 
years ago tomorrow, on Christmas Day?” 

“No, I didn’t know it, dear. We've never talked 
birthdays, but I could have guessed that you were 
born on Christmas or Easter or on some Holy Day.” 

“Holy Day, Jim? No, Jim. There are no days 
holy in themselves; they’re all alike unless people 
hallow them in their hearts and consciences. But 
most people don’t hallow them inwardly. They use 
meaningless symbols like that holly wreath.” 
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He hung the wreath on a post at the foot of the 
bed, and then took from his pocket two packages 
and placed them on a small table beside the bed. 
The woman saw the packages and her sombre eyes 
sparkled. 

“What's the larger package, Jim?” 

“The bottle? Oh, that’s champagne from Cham- 
pagne, or as we had to call it when on furloughs 
from Hell, ‘Du vin blanc’”. And he smiled weak- 
ly, and began feverishly to unbutton his overcoat. 

But the eyes of woman are all-seeing; moreover, 
her intuition is mercurial and unerring. 

“What's the trouble, Jim?” 

“Nothing, dear. What makes you ask?” 

“You're not as confident as when you went out. 
You seem excited.” 

“It’s nothing. But, Elsie, I’ve been thinking 
about things, and about you. I’ve been wondering 
whether you have ever really cared that we weren’t 
legally married.” 

“Oh, Jim! Why do you ask me that? No, I’ve 
never cared. I’ve never really thought about mar- 
riage. There were too many difficulties. Even if 
you had been well, our life would have been chiefly 
with ourselves. Marriage, too, would have been too 
sensational. The officials would have detected that 
I’m not white, and if they hadn't, I couldn’t lie 
about it. I would have told. And then, Jim, just 
imagine the newspaper stories and the editorials 
ranting of intermarriage and — — ” 

“Don’t, Elsie, don’t! The fools who write news- 
papers don’t know that in reality any marriage is 
an intermarriage. There must be some interchange, 
some blending, whether it be of dissimilar blood or 
of other qualities. I love you because you have 
every spiritual quality that I don’t have, and be- 
cause you are beautiful, because you are loyal, be- 
cause your voice is gentle and soft, because your 
music charms me. You've been what any real mate 
is—a complement. As for the newspapers, had I 
been a well man, and had you wanted marriage, 
that would have come first, despite newspapers or 
anything else. As it was, I had no right to ask you 
to tie yourself to a weak and gloomy skeleton.” 

He stopped. Elsie was gazing steadfastly at him, 
and he continued: 

“But this illness has changed my ideas; indeed— 
who knows—it may have clarified them, for now I 
hate the world that would deny me honest happiness 
after making me a weakling. God! How I detest 
men’s pharisaic exactions and their smug conceits! 
I don’t see how I could bring ngysel f now to stoop 
to even one of their conventions. 

“And, Elsie, you’ve been my comforter. You’ve 
listened to my ravings and quieted them. You've 
saved me from genuine misery and folly. And all 
this you’ve done for a wreck—a mere broken clod.” 

“Don’t brood, Jim. You must not.” 

“T don’t mean to, Elsie; but I’ve been thinking 
that it isn’t fair to persuade you to do this—to go 
with me if you’re not altogether willing.” 

“Tt’s all settled now, Jim. I’ve been thinking 
too while you were away, and I now know that I 


don’t want to do anything else—and I won't do 
anything else.” 

Reverently, Jim bent down and kissed her smooth 
—_— Then, as if not completely assured, he 
said: 

“If you’re not sure, Elsie, I can go alone.” 

“Never mind, Jim; we're going together. | 
won't be separated from you. It’s not your fault 
things haven’t gone well. It’s just been Fate.” 

Then, as if motived by some slow passion welling 
up from the depths of his spirit, Jim again bent 
over the bed and kissed the woman, not quickly, or 
impulsively, but deliberately, first her forehead, then 
her cheeks and her lips. 

He turned away and with head bowed walked 
beyond the screens... . 

When he returned, he sat on the edge of the 
bed. The woman drew close and he enclosed her 
in his arm. 

“Do you know, Jim, this has been a glorious ex- 
perience—just two of us, living one for the other 
with nothing else to live for¢ I sometimes think 
that neither of us would have been happy if Fate 
had kept us apart. The sanction of the world for 
us, and for all like us, is only fair, but I doubt, 
Jim, if sanction could have made us any happier. 

, I wonder if the newspapers will get our 
story? Yes, I can see it now, headlines and all!” 

“T don’t mind that, Elsie. The thing that I don't 
like is that I don’t know what will be done with 
us, going in this way.” 

“What’s found won’t be us, Jim, dear. But let's 
not worry these few minutes. Let’s not even talk. 
‘Let’s just think and be happy.” 

She nestled closer as if she thought that physical 
touch would foster that spiritual communion that 
she desired. 

He was content. Whatever doubt he had as to 
the fairness of taking her with him was overcome 
by her earnest and tender devotion. She would 
have it no other way. She was his now and eter- 


An hour passed, and bells, not sweet-toned from 
some rich temple, but harsh and mechanical began 
tolling the Christmas tide in. 

“Are you ready, Jim?” she whispered. 

“Yes, dear, Are you?” 

“Yes,” she murmured. 

He reached to the table beside the bed for the 
smaller package. As he shook its contents into a 
glass, he smiled at the grinning death’s-head the 
red label blazoned. There was a delightful tink- 
ling sound as the champagne bottle in his weak and 
shaking hand kissed the rim of the glass into which 
the liquid gurgled. 

He handed her the glass, and with his free arm 
drew her close to him. 

She drank. 

He took the glass, drank, and dropped it. 

The bells rang on..... 

They were drowsy now, but still conscious. 
Their embrace tightened. 

The bells ceased. 
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cA Note on the Sociology of Negro Literature 


By Frep De ARMOND 


N°? people can be 
understood with- 


out some study of their 
literature and other ar- 
tistie expression. And 
the literature of a race, 
group or nationality, to 
be rightly appraised 
and interpreted must 
be considered with ref- 
erence to the facts of nest. 
that people’s history, 
religion and sociology. 
A failure to appreciate 
these basic truths is,) I 
believe, a strong con- 
tributing cause for the 
complete ignorance of 
the Negro on the part 


themes and forms. 


creative work. 


To understand the literature of the Negro, his 
life and history must be known, Encrusted at- 
titudes of the Sowth have obscured manifesta- 
tions of the real character of the Negro and 
warped them into subtle but socially expedient 
adaptations, this writer thinks. Slavery blighted 
artistic expression with the inferior status ‘t 
conferred. This servile 
inhibiting the confident ego associated always 
with genius. Even Dunbar showed this weak- 
The all-consuming tensity of the race 
struggle is an obstacle both to Negroes and 
southern whites, the latter calling forth, a few 
years back, the fierce animadversions of Mencken. 
The migration has shifted the center of Negro 
life and brought a new order, new literary 
Improved relations, he 
thinks, will release the writers of phillipics for 1853 


feeling has survwed, 


ago the race languished 
in a bondage so hope- 
less that only by the 
slyest stealth could any 
person of color learn to 
read and write. “Ne- 
groes by law are pro- 
hibited from learning 
to read and write,’’ 
wrote Rev. John Au- 
ghey, a Northern cler- 
gyman sojourning in 
Mississippi in 1861. ‘‘I 
had charge of a Sab- 
bath school for the in- 
struction of blacks in 
Memphis, Tennessee, in 
The school was 
put down by the strong 
arm of the law, shortly 


of white America, as 
well as the Negro’s 
lack of conception as to his own powers. 

The average Nordic, particularly in the 
South, has become so accustomed to wearing 
that attitude of lofty superiority and amused 
tolerance toward blacks that he knows no more 
about their mental processes than he does about 
Chinese ideals or Brahman theology. To the 
rude mind, Negro poetry, art and religion are 
no more serious than the diverting anties of a 
favorite pet animal. A_ great fiction has thus 
grown up around the Negro character and the 
Negro himself, with his unusual histrionic 
ability, has accepted the false conception and 
fostered it with his feigned burlesque and 
mimicry. There are few even of our college 
professors, congressmen and D. D.’s discern- 
ing enough to perceive that the ‘‘good nigger’”’ 
is merely a good actor, that all this extrava- 
gant deference, feudal manners and Ham Bone 
humor is merely a form of guile and subtle 
flattery by which Negroes secure those privi- 
leges which other men are expected to stand 
up and demand as their rights. 

To attain the understanding that will 
straighten all such distorted views, race litera- 
ture must be studied not by direct comparison, 
but in the light of the influences that have 
affected it. American literature proper, not 
only has a brilliant provincial history of over 
two hundred years; but it is a direct branch 
both in blood and tradition, of that stalwart 
oak, the roots of which go back to the England 
of Chaucer’s day. If I may be excused for 
using the metaphor still further, I would say 
that the writing of the American Negro is a 
healthy sprout that has sprung up within the 
shade of its mighty progenitor. Sixty-five years 


after my _ connection 
with it ceased. In Mississippi a man who 
taught slaves to read or write would be sent 
to the penitentiary instanter.” Frederick 
Douglass relates in his autobiography how he 
was deprived of the only real pleasure he 
ever remembers during his slave days in Mary- 
land, when the school that he was teaching on 
Sundays was broken up and suppressed by his 
master. He had previously, by many subter- 
fuges and by the assistance of g kind mistress, 
succeeded in getting for himself a smattering 
of the rudiments. At one time he had over 
forty pupils meeting with the greatest secrecy 
in a barn, in order that they might taste the 
delights of knowledge. One of the men who 
helped to suppress the school by force was a 
very religious character who had taught the 
neighboring slaves about the Bible, professing 
much interest in saving their souls. 

But it is not so much the educational de- 
velopment of the Negro under enormous diffi- 
culties that constitutes the outstanding feature 
of his artistic accomplishment, as it is his 
marvelous adaptability to Caueasian civiliza- 
ton. In reading one of Claude MeKay’s poems, 
or listening to Roland Hayes singing, or ad- 
miring the pictures of Tanner, one should re- 
mind oneself of the vast gulf that the artist 
has bridged between his art and his savage 
African ancestry—at most only a few genera- 
tions away. Wherever the Ethiopian has been 
transplanted to other parts of the world, he 
has shown himself remarkably adaptable to 
foreign civilization. 

The record of ‘‘ America’s subject race’’ has 
given a flavor of the exotic to our history, an 
element of color that creates a most enchanting 
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background for literature. Drama and ro- 
mance are conjured in the imaginative mind by 
such events as the slave trade, the underground 
railroad, the gallant dash of colored troops in 
the war of the rebellion, emancipation and the 
aftermath of reconstruction with all those bi- 
zarre incidents of poetie justice to the former 
masters. All epochs in the struggle for human 
liberty have had their interpreters; the Negro 
people believing as they do that they are still 
in process of emancipation from the disabilities 
imposed by race prejudice, have never had such 
able, eloquent and sincere spokesmen as at 
this time. 

The blighting effect of slavery can hardly 
be appreciated in its full influence on artistic 
expression as well as social life. Consciously or 
unconsciously it imposed on the race a servile 
feeling of inferiority that centuries will not 
wipe out. Thus it is only from a feeling of 
great power that a Negro writer can assert 
himself with any of that confident ego that we 
have been wont to expect from genius. There 
is discernible in Dunbar’s poetry a sort of 
hesitating modesty that causes the reader to 
feel that some hereditary race consciousness 
was restraining the highest flights of his genius. 
It is something of the same inferiority com- 
plex that prompted a Negro teacher of an in- 
dustrial school appearing before a committee of 
the legislature in a Southern state to apologize 
for wearing such a good suit. Socially the 
taint of bondage has exerted a tremendous in- 
fluence. It should not be forgotten that the 
institution of marriage properly dates only 
from Reconstruction. Booker Washington, sit- 
ting down to write his autobiography did not 
even know his father’s name. Frederick Doug- 
lass could not remember having seen his mother 
but a few times in his life and then only when 
she had stolen away at night and walked many 
miles that she might snatch a few hours with 
her child. The word ‘‘father’’ was not in the 
slave child’s vocabulary. Many of the first 
families of Virginia maintained their aristo- 
cratic station by the refined and lucrative busi- 
ness of breeding slaves for the southern mar- 
kets. 


White observers have made much of the 
Negro moral code but said little about these 
eauses that account for a distinction in that 
respect. In T. S.  Stribling’s “Birthright.” 
Peter Siner, an educated and refined Negro la- 
ments the low standards and the atavism of 
his race. No such pessimism is justified. It 
is rather with satisfaction and pride that Ne- 
groes should contemplate the progress of sixty 
years. Most characterizations by white ob- 
servers are gross exaggerations and caricatures 
and will be reeognized as such by those who 
see and think for themselves. The lascivious 
stories set to the familiar Rastus-Liza cast are 


an example. As they are related with loud 
guffaws to groups of male hearers by those 
verbose gentlemen who know ‘‘the niggers’’ so 
thoroughly, these anecdotes have about as 
much realism as the raptures of a California 
realtor. 

James, Weldon Johnson, the distinguished 
colored poet, has called attention to what he 
considers the greatest obstacle in the way of 
artistic expression by his race. This is, in the 
South at least, the all-consuming tensity of the 
race struggle. Not only does this problem 
dissipate the intellectual energy of the Negroes, 
he says, but also in almost equal degree of the 
Southern whites, accounting for H. L. Menck- 
en’s somewhat exaggerated statement: ‘‘In all 
this vast region . . . there is not a single poet, 
not a serious historian, not a creditable com- 
poser, not a critic good or bad, not a dramatist 
dead or alive."’ Heywood Broun ealled the 
Southern fear of the Negro ‘‘an_ intensified 
specialization that atrophies the mind of the 
South.”’ 

There has been an absence of objective 
thought on this subject, either written or spok- 
en, throughout the South; a dogmatism built on 
such stale repetitions as ‘‘The Southern white 
man is the only person that understands the 
Negro”, “We need no meddling _ interference 
from the North”, “The Negro is an_ irrespon- 
sible child”, ete. The Southern Negroes on 
their part, while making great strides indus- 
trially, have left the intellectual leadership to 
the North, where the dominant race, instead ot 
hostility, has shown only indifference. 

The great migration to the North seems to be 
one of the practical economie forees working 
toward a solution of the race problem. This 
movement, by better distributing the Negro 
population, is certain to make the question 
more nearly what it should always have been 
—national and not sectional in seope and in- 
terest. The changing order is already finding 
expression in the race literature. Bards are 
singing more of Harlem dance halls and less of 
Mississippi plantations. The new setting is the 
big industrial centers of the North which are 
soon to vie with the cotton belt as the black 
center of population. Jean Toomer, the new 
star on the firmament of Negro prose fiction. 
picks many of his characters from the flotsam 
of the big city. Miss Fauset scorns precedent 
by writing a novel of polite Negro society. 
minus dialect and other thought-to-be indispen- 
sable ear-marks of race literature. Poets like 
Countee Cullen bare their souls and display 
secret emotions long repressed. A freedom from 
the inhibitions of the Southland is shown by 
the Negro press, the pulpit and by publicists, 
black and white. 

Most Southern white men have professed to 
see in the exodus from the late Confederacy 
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only rainbow-chasing, bound to end in disillu- 
sionment for the emigrants. But this opinion 
is not concurred in by the Negro observers nor 
by such white writers as Rollin Lynde Hartt 
and Frank Tannenbaum. Hartt’s conclusion 
is that the principal incentive is the hope of 
inereased security and equal protection of the 
law. In his new home we see the Negro’s 
facility for adapting himself to changed en- 
vironment. Every year this quality is en- 
abling thousands to surmount vocational bar- 
riers, as it will eventually be the means of over- 
coming discrimination. 

The continuing improvement in inter-racial 
relations will have the effect of turning Negro 
thought away from channels of controversy and 
propaganda. It will release the writers of 
philippies for more creative work, just as the 
final abolition of slavery turned Whittier and 
Lowell from fiery abolition poems to the 
greater and broader classics on which their 
fame chiefly rests in our day. 

A study of the colored press such as Robert 
T. Kerlin has made in The Voice of the Negro, 
reveals an undeniably aggressive and bitter 
feeling against mob-law, disfranchisement, 
peonage and ‘‘Jim-Crowism.’’ Most of the 
periodicals are strongly pessimistic and cynical. 
L. M. Hussey writes in The American Mercury: 
‘This cynicism distinguishes all his current 
utterances. It informs and enlivens the propa- 
ganda that he prints in his periodicals. These 
periodicals are seldom naive. They make use 
of the weapon of irony. To the white brethren 
seeking civilized amusement, to the Nordic 
overman a bit soured by the pallid timidities 
of his accustomed journals, 1 recommend a 
trial glanee at such Negro papers as The Crisis, 
The Messenger and Opportunity. Taken after 
a dose of the usual savorless blather of white 
journalism, their effect is akin to that of four 
ounces of ethyl hydroxide.’’ 

The bellicosity of those journals like The 
Chicago Defender, The Black Dispatch of Okla- 
homa City and The Houston Informer will sur- 
prise all those who have been deceived by the 
stage deference of the blacks inte thinking that 
the race as a whole is quiescent and contented. 
According to a writer in World’s Work, in 
some parts of the black belt of the South the 
radical Chicago papers are considered as vicious 
contraband by the authorities, which necessi- 
tates their being smuggled in surreptitiously 
and sold among the Negroes much in the same 
manner that Garrison’s Liberator was circu- 
lated during slavery. But even in the South 
there are few of the colored organs that follow 
the idea of non-resistanee. In expressing opin- 
ions that are anathema to the orthodox South- 
erner they seem to encounter less intolerance 
than would be vented on the white man who 
gave voice to the same heresies. While we are 
a long way from having a free press in these 
United States, 1t is at least gratifying to re- 


flect on our improvement since the time of 
Elijah Lovejoy. 

Religious fervor is strongly reflected in the 
literature of the Negro. There is a faith 
deeply emotional and strictly fundamentalist, 
imbued with the imagery of a personal Savior, 
a very real Satan and Hell and a literal con- 
struction of the Scriptures. Booker Washing- 
ton related that he found a pathetic aspiration 
to learn reading and writing among the older 
men and women who had spent their youth in 
slavery. They attended his night schools faith- 
fully and repeatedly told him that they did so 
solely with the ambition of reading The Bible 
for themselves before they died. 

This strong spiritual craving is traceable to 
slavery. It was very deliberately cultivated 
by the masters with the object of providing an 
emotional outlet that would keep them quies- 
eent. According to Frederick Douglass, drunk- 
enness was encouraged for the same reason. On 
the Maryland plantations it was customary to 
give all the field hands a week or two of holi- 
day during the Christmas season, when it was 
expected that the slaves would waste their 
time and their money if they happened to have 
any, in riotous carousing. Then it was certain 
that no dangerous ideas would occupy their 
minds and turn their thoughts to freedom. 

There is also a close connection between this 
fervid Christianity inherited by the freedman 
from the slace, and the Negro spirituals, the 
most distinctive artistic contribution of the 
race to our American civilization. Mr. Kerlin 
in his essay on Contemporary Negro Poetry 
has shown the undoubted kinship between the 
new Negro poetry and the old spirituals. Both, 
he says, ‘‘bear the stamp of African genius.’’ 
In the course of evolution we may well expect 
that the musical theme of the spirituals will 
be further interpreted in our generation. 

In those feeling old hymns, legacy from 
‘*Black and Unknown Bards of Long Ago,”’ 
there is much to provoke the interest of all 
students of original sources in American life 
and history. Whether considered as poetry, 
musie or religion, the foree and originality of 
the spirituals are striking. As poetry they 
symbolized the intense yearning of a people 
for freedom; as music they were the flight of 
troubled spirits in spontaneous, melancholy 
song; as religion they were the primitive ap- 
peal of tortured slave souls to a higher power. 

Various Negro leaders have charged their 
people with being too self-conscious and urged 
them not to exhibit diffidence in displaying 
their own distinctive qualities, to cease aping 
white customs and develop themselves in their 
own way; in short to take a pride in their 
race and in preserving its entity. They insist 
that the black race has a very distinct place 
in the future of America, and in the fullest 
realization of that future there should be no 
real clash of interests. 
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“Ghe Wind’s Christmas Story 
AM the Wind and I am outside and all the 


world is mine. I have stored away millions 
of wilted leaves under fences and hedges and in 
deep ravines. On beech trees, however, remain a 
few leaves the color of acorns and foliage of a 
deeper brown may be seen on white oak trees that 
keep their leaves so long. The tulip poplars hold 
up bronze sconces in black hands. The world is 
white and brown. 

There remain some fodder stacks in the fields. 
Birds wintering north, visit these tepee-shaped piles 
and I, the Wind, toy with the countless brown 
fringes and tassels that swing from the corn. A 
cornfield is a fine place in which to frolic, for there 
I hear voices other than my own. The corn sings 
or rather, huskily whispers back whenever I whistle. 

I just sped down from farther north on Christmas 
Eve night and brought a lot of snow with me. I 
have loaded most of the birds’ nests of last season 
with snow just because I cannot bear to see them 
so empty. 

But let me tell you what I did in passing Mar- 
jory Dill’s great twinkling castle of a home on 
Christmas Eve night. She had gone to bed. The 
nurse too was sleeping, I hate to add even snoring. 
Their nursery opens into the play room. And the 
play room window was up. Good! 

Marjory had entirely too many gifts on her tree 
for one little girl. This would scarcely have seemed 
so bad had it not been that Alice just across the 
meadows had received only some home made taffy 
and a ten cent woodpulp book with hideous pictures. 
Her grandmother was very old and the only relative 
whom Alice had. She washed for some one in the 
village, and tried to iron, though her sight was poor. 

Two days before Christmas little Alice had 
written thus to Santa Claus: 

“I am Alice. I do not live far from the church 
in that house that hasn’t got any paint on it. All 
the other houses in Crestwell but granny’s and mine 
are painted, for the farmers are wealthy here. 
There are just six poor families, and they work 
for the farmers. I counted them. None are poor 
like we are. Now, Santa Claus—I am writing to 
you—if you have any presents left will you bring 
some to me? Granny is hard up. I have tried to be 
pretty good. Your friend, Alice Forks.” 


I took this note of Alice’s the very day she 
scribbled it—and crammed it against her door knob 
for the postman to find—and blew it over lane 
and pike into Milady Marjory’s magnificent yard. 
But the nurse, though she walked there with Mar- 
jory, had not sense enough to pick it up. 


“Ghe Morning of Life 
A Child Page for Christmas 
By Errie Let Newsome 


So Christmas Eve night I puffed the damp little 
scrap of paper up from the terrace landing and into 
Marjory’s very play room, right at the foot of the 
Christmas tree. 


My friends, the Winds of old England, who 
talk to me sometimes across the Atlantic, once told 
of their grandparents stories of Boxing Day, an 
occasion formerly popular in England. The day 
after Christmas rich people would put pieces of 
money into little boxes and hand these to the poor. 
So that often the lords and ladies must have had 
more real pleasure on the twenty-sixth than on the 
twenty-fifth of December. 

I know at least that Marjory of the little village 
of Crestwell had this experience. On the day after 
Christmas she, all in soft furs, rode up to the 
“unpainted” cottage of Alice Forks and left—well, 
I am sorry that you cannot get about as I, the 
Wind, who spend many nights in the old home ot 
Alice and Granny because other houses of the vil- 
lage are too snuggly built for me to enter. I stole 
through one of the many cracks in Alice’s house 
and saw the good things that Marjory and the nurse 
had left there. 


An the night after that visit I went in through 
the play room window and into the nursery of 
Marjory’s house and saw oh! the happiest smile on 
the fate of Marjory as she slept. 
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Christmas Gree Land 


HERE’S nothing half so nice, I know, 
At Christmas time as seeing snow. 
There’s nothing could be quite as jolly 
At Christmas time as having holly. 
There’s not one thing to look so merry 
As does the gorgeous holly berry. 
The richest sight of all must be 
The green and sparkling Christmas tree 
Rigged like some shining ship that came 
From ports where hosts of candles flame, 
And elves are busy making toys— 
Fine dolls for girls, tool kits for boys. 
They work in aprons hung with bells 
In far-off wint’ry little dells, 
The mellow candles keep quite bright 
While hands work on both day and night. 
And all the birds that disappear 
In winter time, I think are here, 
Singing their songs while toy dwarfs glue 
Curls to each doll, soles on her shoe, 
Shape little saws for some tool box, 
Tack to the lids their metal locks. 
And on the air of this bright dell 
Floats such a cedar sort of smell 
As the great trees sail into port 
After their cargo—Christmas sort— 
Tinsels and bugles, too! kits and dolls, 


Bright Christmas baubles, fringes and balls. 


Sometimes a tiny stowaway 
Floats with the vessel—a Christmas fay! 


Night of Great Holiness 


(4 Christmas Song) 


on of great holiness 
When stars shone forth to bless 


The world, and light the Wise Men on their way 


To find our LORD and KING 
All softly slumbering 
Within a manger where the cattle lay. 


Then let me lift my song, 
And hold the chorus long 
To praise our MASTER 
Who came unto earth 
So gentle and so still 
To bring to men good will 
A little PRINCE although of humble birth. 
HIS were the very stars, 
And HIS the boundless earth. 
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The Wise Men traveling on, 

Star-led, to meet the Son 

Bore gifts that glittered as those lights above. 
I feel each heart was filled, 

Each mouth was mute and stilled 

As they rode on with gems of priceless love. 


Then let me lift my song, 

And hold its chorus long 

To praise our MASTER 

Who came unto earth 

So gentle and so still 

To bring to men good will 

A little PRINCE although of humble birth. 
HIS were the very stars, 

And HIS the boundless earth. 


Night of great holiness 
When stars shone forth to bless 


The world, and light the Wise Men on their way 


Te find our LORD and KING 
All softly slumbering 
Within a manger where the cattle lay. 


Commodore Bonbon 


OMMODORE BONBON went to sea, 
Marvelous Commodore Bonbon! 
Commodore Bonbon went to float 
All in a fluted tin foil boat, 


A RB ! 


Aye, aye, sir, C e 


Some say he sailed north, 

Some say south, 

Marvelous Commodore Bonbon! 

Would that his port had been my mouth! 
Aye, aye, sir, Commodore Bonbon! 


Punchinello on “Ghe “Gree 


LL dressed in green and yellow 

A red nosed Punchinello 
Swung from a string .upon a Christmas tree. 
Each doll with smile and dimple 
Looked down and thought him simple 
To show his homely face where folks could see. 
But little Johnny Evan 
Whose age was only seven 
Saw Punchinello dangling first of all. 
He tore him down with great joy— 
Because he was a real boy— 
And took no notice of the fairest doll. 
He left these beauties smirking, 
And set his toy to working, 
And had such merry sport beneath the tree, 
The little dolls in laces 
Looked down from their high places, 
And really seemed to wish that they were he!— 
All dressed in green and yellow, 
A red nosed Punchinello 
First choice of all from off the Christmas tree! 
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HE dogs and other animals need milk to 

harden their teeth. The working man needs 
milk to help his ideas and his work. The loafer 
needs milk to make him fit to walk and the cat 
needs milk to make him well when he eats mice and 
rats. The cats can’t eat rats alone—they must have 
something else. After all milk is the best food 
after all.” 

This sound bit of health teaching comes from 
the labored pen of a fourth grade boy of the colored 
school at Haddonfield, New Jersey. He knows 
what he means, even if his expression is naive. Chil- 
dren can become really interested in their own health 
if it is brought to their attention in an appealing 
manner. 

The excerpt above is from one of the essays 
handed in for a competition conducted in the school 
for the best composition on “Why Milk Is the Best 
of Foods.” All of the essays showed to a gratifying 
extent the impression made upon the children’s 
minds by the child health work carried on there for 
the preceding months by Mrs. Madeline Tillman, 
a member of the nutrition staff of the Philadelphia 
Inter-State Dairy Council. 

The prize for the best essay was a large framed 
picture of Frederick Douglass, one of the pioneer 
leaders of the race. The picture was presented to 
the child writing the best essay, and he, in turn, 
presented it to the principal of the school. It is 
hoped that this picture will be the first of a number 
of photographs of Negro leaders to be hung in the 
school as an inspiration to the children. 

The presentation of the prize marked the close 
of the health work in that school for the year. The 
health campaign had been led by Mrs. Tillman and 
consisted of a number of health stories and plays 
in which the children were not only interested lis- 
teners but active participants. 

Little health plays were acted by the pupils after 
four one hour rehearsals. These plays are short 
enough so that the children are well prepared in 


“When Children “Galk Health 


By Jane E. B. Harvey 


these few rehearsals, and they are the type that 
carry the health message in a way that arouses in- 
terest. 

The eight health rules advocated are: 

1. Brush Teeth Every Day. 

2. Eat Fruit Every Day. 

. Drink at least four glasses of water every day. 
Eat some vegetable besides potato every day. 
. Drink milk and eat cereal and milk each day. 
Away with tea and coffee. 

. Play part of every day out of doors. 

. Take a bath oftener than once a week. 

8. Sleep many hours with the windows open. 

Through the children the mothers become in- 
terested. They want to know about these health 
rules that are being taught at school, so where the 
health work is being carried on in the schools of a 
district it is also developed in the parent-teacher 
meetings, churches, and community centers. No 
stone is left unturned in the effort to bring the 
knowledge of the need for better health to the whole 
community. This teaching forms a valuable link be- 
tween home and school. 

At the Parent-Teacher meetings, Mrs. Tillman 
speaks on the subject of child health and nutrition. 
She conducts food demonstrations to illustrate the 
cooking and preparation of simple, nutritious dishes. 
As she prepares the dish before the audience, she 
explains food values, the necessary elements of a 
well-balanced diet for adults and children, and the 
proper cooking of food. 

One of the illustrations shows Mrs. Tillman with 
a group in one of her Supper Clubs. Supper Clubs 
are organized for adults—industrial groups, Young 
Women’s Christian Association classes, social groups 
of young wives and mothers—and they meet once a 
week for twelve weeks. At each meeting a well 
balanced meal is prepared under the supervision of 
Mrs. Tillman and she talks, as at her food demon- 
strations, on food values, balanced diet, and proper 
cooking of food. These clubs have stimulated a 
great deal of interest on the part of teachers. As a 
result, they themselves are taking over gradually the 
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Left—Mrs. Tillman staging in a colored school, ‘* Thi 
Masks’’, one of the health plays. 
Below—Mrs. Tillman with a group of women at a 
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main body of the health teaching. This is the in- 
evitable trend of child health work. It should not 
be left entirely to the hands of visiting health 
workers, whose visits, perforce, must be compara- 
tively few and whose influence is thereby limited. The 
fundamental health rules should be kept constantly 
before the children’s minds in order to have the most 
complete effect. Outside stimulation by means of 
visits from workers not connected with the school 
will then be most effective. Correlation with the 
regular studies, the adoption of health teaching as an 
integral part of the elemental studies of the young 
is the ideal toward which all health work is aiming. 

In the summer the Dairy Council, through Mrs. 
Tillman, carries on its work in Daily Vacation Bible 
Schools and Health Centers, putting on a full pro- 
gram of plays and stories. 


Mrs. Tillman works over a radius of from 150 


to 250 miles with Philadelphia as a central point. In 
her work among the colored population, she and her 
assistant have told stories, put on plays, given food 
demonstrations, conducted supper clubs, addressed 
women’s clubs, health centers, community centers, 
etc., in Philadelphia, Camden, Atlantic City, Wil- 
mington, Chester, Haddonfield and a large number 
of smaller town. 


Mrs. Tillman’s work has roused the interest not 
only of the children themselves, but also of all 
those to whom children and their welfare are dear. 
It is the kind of work that is commanding the atten- 
tion of educators and is going to have an influence 
on the conduct of health instruction in the future. 


Health is a fundamental upon which to build 
happiness and successful living and it is good to 
recognize every effort being put forth to teach the 
coming generation how to keep their precious health. 


Fort Valley Begins At Home 


By Jesse O. THomas 


S if complying with the proverb of old, “Char- 

rity begins at Home”, the Fort Valley High 
and Industrial School exerts as much active influ- 
ence upon and is held in as high esteem by the peo- 
ple in the local community as is true abroad in the 
State. This is not the case with all institutions of 
learning. It was the writer's privilege to deliver 
the Commencement Address at Fort Valley, June 
3rd this year. I was surprised and gratified to dis- 
cover during the graduating exercises that 95% of 
the members of the graduating class came from the 
immediate community. The Fort Valley High and 
Industrial School was founded in 1896. From 1896 
to 1905, because af the prominence and popularity 
given industrial education, as a type, largely be- 
cause of influence of Hampton and Tuskegee and 
the personality of Booker T. Washington, a great 
many erstwhile 
industrial schools 
of various descrip- 
tions were estab- 
lished. These in- 
stitutions were 
variously desi g- 
nated as “high 
schools, | normal 
schools, institutes 
and _ academies. 
All of them had 
the sufhx or pre- 
fix “industrial”. 
Even colleges and 
universities add- 
ed “industrial” 
departments. The 


Carnegie Library, Fort Valley School 


Valley School was not established as the Fort 
Valley High and Industrial School. It rather grew 
out of an ordinary rural public school. It had its 
origin in a dilapidated Odd Fellows’ Hall. It in- 
deed became a child of necessity located as it is in a 
rural section a central part of the Negro population 
in the state of Georgia numbering upwards of more 
than one million. 

When we realize that the total appropriation for 
Negro Schools in the state of Georgia for higher 
education in 1926 is $35,000 as against $1,331,314 
for whites, we get some appreciation for what might 
have been the appropriation for education for the 
more than a million Negroes in Georgia in 1896. 

According to the last census the total population of 
Georgia was 2,895,832. The Negro population was 
1,206,365 or 41.7%. The appropriation for 1926 
for the white pop- 
ulation of 1,688.- 
467 or 58.3% 
was $1,331,314 
where as for the 
1,206,365 or 
41.7% represent- 
ing the Negro 
population was 
$35,000. 

Mr. J. W. Da- 
vidson, as princi- 
pal and Mr. J. 
H. Torbert as as- 
sistant were in 
charge of the 
school at that 
time. They suc- 
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ceeded in building up the school until the property 
value was approximately $25,000. Mr. Davidson 
later went into business, but Mr. Torbert remained 
in the employ of the school co-operating with the 
present principal for several years. 

Principal H. A. Hunt, graduate of Atlanta Uni- 
versity, has been principal of the school for twenty- 
two years. The first property owned by the school, 
which included four acres of land, and a frame 
barn-like structure was used as a school building. 
The school came into possession of this property 
largely because of the interest and generosity of Mr. 
F. W. Gano, a white man from Michigan, who at 
that time owned most of the land in that particular 


The school feels that its responsibility to the 
community is but little less than its responsibility 
to the students in daily attendance. The effort to 
meet this responsibility is made through the ser- 
vices of five workers who make their headquarters 
at the school and travel over several counties. 

In cooperation with the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, a graduate of the Fort Valley School, 
travels over our counties as a visiting teacher of 
agriculture for the Negro farmers. The record of 
this man’s work in improving the methods, increas- 
ing the yields and raising the whole tone of life 
among Negro farmers, is a most inspiring story. In 
a Ford car this agent’s wife travels with him to 
instruct and en- 


From this hum- 
ble and imagin- 
ary beginning the 
school has grown 
steadily to its pro- 
portion. It has 
now ninety acres 
of land, 18 build- 
ings, large and 
small, and an an- 
enrollment 
of over 700 stu- 
dents, with a 
teaching force of 
28 men and wo- 
men_ representing 
many of the out- 
standing institu- 
tions of learning in the Nation. It has _ been 
the policy of the school from the beginning to serve 
the community in an effort to meet all the wel- 
fare needs, quite as much as to attempt to give 
thorough training to its student body. To do this 
it was necessary to merit the respect and confidence 
of the people in the community, white and colored. 
This only could be done through character and con- 
duct on the one hand, and a kindly disposition to- 
wards, and sympathetic interest, in all the commun- 
ity problems on the other. 

All of the work done by the Institution whether 
with its student body or in the general community 
has been thoroughly Christian in its character. The 
Bible has been used as a text book. The Young 
Men’s Christian Association and Young Women’s 
Christian Association included in their membership 
practically every member of the student body. 

A correlation of the academic and Industrial 
work so as to make each supplement the other, is 
carried on at Fort Valley in a remarkably success- 
ful way. In addition to the regular academic course, 
which include twelve grades, each student is given 
specific training in some useful trade or occupation. 
That is to say, every student gets some practical ex- 
perience along the line of his particular industry. 

The following industries are taught to the young 
men: Agriculture, Brick-Masonry, Carpentry, Plas- 
tering, Painting, while the girls are taught plain 
Sewing, Cooking, Dress-Making, Basketry, Mill- 
inery, Weaving, etc. 


community. - = 


courage the far- 
mers’ wives. Her 
work embraces 
well nigh every- 
thing, from the 
care of the baby 
to the marketing 
of the chickens 
and eggs. 

Under the di- 
rection of 
man, known as a 
farm - demonstra- 
tion agent the 
men are organ- 
ized into local 
farmers’ clubs, 
while his wife, 
working under the direction of the U. S. Dept. ot 
Agriculture, organizes home-makers’ clubs among 
the women. There is wholesome rivalry between 
the clubs in various communities to excel in the 
production of crops, care of the homes and sales of 
various products. These clubs have their regular 
local meetings and come together at the Fort Valley 
School each year for a farmers’ conference. Still 
another interesting phase of the community work 
of the Fort Valley School is the bringing to the 
school during the summer vacation more than one 
hundred boys and girls, representatives of the corn, 
pig and canning clubs, for a week of intensive in- 
struction and wholesome recreation. For many of 
them this week is the one real break in the dull 
monotony of cotton plantation life. 


In an effort to improve the educational opportu- 
nities for Negroes of the plantation settlements, a 
supervising teacher, known as Jeannes Supervisor, 
goes out to inspire and direct the efforts of the 
people to improve the district schools. Through the 
efforts of this supervising teacher who is also a 
graduate of the Fort Vailey High School ten Ro- 
senwald school buildings have been erected within 
the past two years. 


Both principal and Mrs. H. A. Hunt have ident- 
ified themselves in every forward movement in the 
State of Georgia, affecting the advancement of col- 
ored people state-wide in its influence, as well as 
in the counties adjacent to the school. Mrs. Hunt 
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is a leading spirit in all the federated club move- 
ments of women in her section of the State. 

Under the present management the school has 
grown in the last twenty-two years from an enroll- 
ment of 225 to 700: from 8 teachers to 28. The 
annual operative expense of the Institution is up- 
ward of $48,000; the guaranteed income in round 
numbers is $30,000; leaving to be raised from pub- 
lic-spirited individuals and other sources approxi- 
mately $18,000 a year. 

The principal and his good wife have to spend 
a good deal of their time and energy in traveling 
in different parts of the country in an effort to raise 
money for the operating expenses from year to year. 


A recent fire completely destroyed the combination 
administration-academic building and boys’ dormi- 
tory. The most urgent demand of the institution 
at the present time is funds to replace these build- 
ings. To erect the type of building, to adequately 
meet the needs of the institution as an academic 
building with an auditorium, or an assembly room 
to accommodate public exercises, it will be neces- 
sary for them to secure $100,000. No better in- 
vestment can be made, in our judgment, for the ad- 
vancement of the cause of Negro education, or to- 
wards a more worthy enterprise than the gift of 
$100,000 to the Fort Valley High and Industrial 
Institute at this time. 


cA Golden Afternoon in Germany 


By Cuarissa M. Scott 


FRICA, old as eternity, mysterious as the 

future; her people one with the earth, 
now laughing in the sunshine, now silent and 
sad as the deep gloom of their forests and the 
throbbing blackness of their nights has drawn 
to herselt people ef many lands. They come 
on many errands and remain held by an irre- 
sistible fascination, or leave only to feel again 
and again an aching nostalgia. 

One would not expect to find in German 
people a deep response to the spirit of African 
people. And yet there can be no keener sens- 
ing of the beauty of the African nature than 
one finds in Walter von Ruckteschell and his 
wife. 

We were in Munich for a time, and on find- 
ing in our frequent consulting of the map that 
Dachau, the home of the von  Ruckteschell’s 
was near at hand, decided to get in touch with 
them as we bore a letter from the editor of 
OpportuNITy. Whereupon we essayed the mys- 
teries of the German telephonic system and 
talked to Frau von Ruckteschell, who told us 
that her husband was in Hamburg, but that 
she would be happy to have us come out to 
Dachau and spend the afternoon with her. 

It was Sunday, and the people of Munich 
were streaming out of the city, auf das Land.; 
the men in their picturesque hiking suits, the 
women in full skirts and blouses, and all look- 
ing sturdy and sunburned and one with the 
sunlight and the air. We walked through the 
shaded streets of the little village where many 
artists live, stopping ever so often to ask the 
way, until at last we reached a white bungalow. 

We were warmly greeted by Frau von Ruck- 
teschell, whose personality immediately reached 
us. She is Swiss, of medium height, robust in 
build, strong of face—with steady, searching 
honest eyes, and a firm hearty handelasp. We 
sat under the trees in the garden that Sunday 
afternoon drinking tea—but talking of many 


things. How rich in experience her life and 
that of her husband has been, how much of 
pain and suffering, of joy in creation! She 
told us simply, wholly without emphasis, of 
their stay in Africa, of their climbing the great 
mountain Kilimanjara, which is 20,000 feet 
above sea level, of the outbreak of the war and 
the necessity of her husband’s joining the 
colonial troops, since he held an officer’s com- 
mission, of her enlistment as a nurse, of her 


. husband’s illness and their separation for three 


years with no news of each other. Behind her 
simple statement of events and facts, there was 
unbounded suffering and unforgettable mem- 
ories. 

And then we saw her husband’s studio and 
his plans for the Altar of Good-Will, which is 
being made for Swarthmore College. There are 
to be figures representing the different peoples 
of the earth and different cultures. ‘‘But my 
husband has broken vith his old method and he 
cannot do work in the Gothic style”, said Frau von 
Ruckteschell. “So thoroughly has Africa taken a 
hold on him that he wants to work only with Aji- 
rican subjects and in the style which he gradually 
came to use for that material”. 


Their house is beautiful; beautiful with ob- 
jects which they have made; with the wondrous 
woodearvings, two of which the Stadt-galerie in 
Munich wished to buy, but which he would not 
sell, so dear they are to him; with gay textiles 
from Africa, with gorgeous pottery which Frau 
von Ruckteschell has made. As we looked at 
the drawings of. a mother and father and child, 
she said, ‘‘So often those groups seemed to my 
husband to be a sacred family.” 


One magnificent woodearving, a torso of an 
African, Frau von Ruckteschell said her hus- 
band had earved from a tree trunk which he 
found lying beside the road while resting from 
a dav’s march. Once he came to see the beauty 
in the Afriean faee, the brooding sadness, the 
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haunting melancholy, the look which closeness 
to elemental things brings to the human face, 
he had a feverish desire to put on paper, to 
earve in wood, his impressions of these people. 
In expression, in gesture, in movement, in re- 
pose, they are different from white people, and 
Walter von Ruckteschell has caught this differ- 
ence and expressed it in a fluid line suited to 
his subject. 

We talked on about America, about the color 
problem there, about the curious contradictions 
in the American nature on this question which 
her husband found so difficult to understand 
when he was in the United States. And then, 
because we did want to know, we asked her 
about the German attitude toward the Colonial 
troops on the Rhine, placed there by the 
French. 


‘““We do not feel race prejudice,’’ she said, 
*“but we do feel the resentment which any cul- 
tured nation feels at having people of a lower 
eulture thrown in intimate contact with them. 
Many tropical diseases which our doctors do 
not know how to treat have been introduced 
into the country. Many families, highly cul- 
tured families, have had to open their homes 
to a rough, rude people who have no apprecia- 
tion of the atmosphere which surrounds them.’’ 
She spoke with feeling, though with nothing of 
racial hostility, only admission of the difficul- 
ties created by bringing into close contact 
peoples of such different cultural development. 


There is on the side of the house a frescoe 
of an African St. Christopher and an African 
Christ-Child, a powerful painting it is, sweep- 
ing in line, vigorous. This identificaton of the 
African family group, of the African figure and 
eharacter with the sacred family and religious 
subjects which have long interested European 
painters, shows a tenderness in Walter von 
Ruckteschell’s attitude towards the spirit of 
the African, a recognition of soul, of spiritu- 
ality in the African, more moving because it 
is unconscious. 

Walter von Ruckteschell is finding it difficult 
to continue his work in the African vein. It 
is impossible for him to get the beautiful wood 
from Africa which lends itself so well to carv- 
ing, but more than that, he is far from the 
source of his material, from the people which 
he and his wife love so deeply. They feel that 
they must go back some day to the land in 


which they spent such full, such rich years, 
years of artistic and spiritual development. 

Many of his wood carvings, paintings and 
drawings were lost during the war. An officer 
could not carry much excess ‘‘luggage’’ with 
him, and a prisoner of war none. So it was 
that many of his best pieces were destroyed; 
some were found in a Swiss railroad station 
lying under debris unclaimed and unknown. 
At the Glaspalast’s Secession exhibit there is 
one of his carvings, a powerful head. This ex- 
hibition, which represents the most recent work 
of the modern German painters, shows a defi- 
nite trend toward the African motif. 

Although it was our interest in Walter von 
Ruckteschell, the artist, that brought us to 
Dachau, it was Walter von Ruckteschell, the 
man, as seen through the eyes of his sympa- 
thetic wife, that made so strong an appeal to 
us. Not every man has had bestowed on him 
the gift of so strong, so comradely, so under- 
standing a woman. “Although I do ceramic 
work and have exhibited several times, I feel 
now that I have no greater work than that of 
creating for my husband an atmosphere in 
which he ean create, and in giving my two 
children a real start in life, a start with ne 
physical, mental or spiritual handicaps,’’ she 
said. ‘‘I do not feel as many American women 
do, that my own career comes before my hus- 
band’s or the training of my children.’’ And 
just this attitude of hers makes her the com- 
plete woman that she is, wife, comrade, mother, 
artist, elemental, and yet completely cultured. 

Frau von Ruckteschell walked with us to the 
station, across a rolling meadow. A blessed 
calm was over all the sun-soaked landscape, 
white clouds floated in a blue, blue sky, a fresh 
earthy fragrance permeated the air, and a goose 
maiden drove her flock along a winding path. 

‘*Here is peace for one,’’ she said. Behind 
these words lay a great weariness of struggle 
and a sense of joy at having found a space of 
quiet breathing after such tumultuous years. 

We last saw her from the train window, 
standing with her children and their maid in 
the deep rich meadow in the glory of the after- 
noon sunshine, waving us goodbye. It was a 
moving moment, that. Suddenly we had as 
complete a glimpse and realization as will 
probably ever be vouchsafed us, of a person 
to whom racial difference is no barrier and for 
whom spiritual values are the only real values. 


Soledad 


(A Cuban Portrait) 
By Lancston HvuGHEs. 


The shadows 

Of too many 

Nights of Iove 

Have fallen beneath your eyes. 
Your eyes, 

So full of pain and passion, 


So full of lies. 

So full of pain and passion, 
Soledad, 

So deeply scarred, 

So still with silent cries. 
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PORGY, By Du Bose Heyward, published by George H. 

Doran Company, New York City, Price $2.00 

A few weeks ago I felt that, with a few reservations 
permitted, I could match Carl Van Vechten’s appraisal 
of THE WOOINGS OF JEZEBEL PETTYFER as the 
best novel on the Negro by a white author that I had 
read. Since then, however, I have read PORGY. 

Mr. Heyward is a southerner and a poet, a combination 
one half of which qualifies him to write of Negro life 
in Catfish Alley in a small South Carolina town, while 
th: other half has undoubtedly helped him to fashion 
so fine and pathetic a story. Here is a white author 
who wastes no maudlin sentiment on his characters, yet 
gives one the uncanny feeling that Negroes are human 
beings and that white and black southerners are brothers 
under the skin. The story is a simple one: Porgy, a 
cripple from birth and therefor a beggar by profession, 
has had little joy in life, until he meets Bess, the loose, 
dissolute woman of Crown, a quarrelsome black giant 
who is forced to flee the town when he commits a murder. 
Porgy and Bess join forces and work double miracles; 
they adopt a baby and the future looms roseate. Then 
Crown returns; Porgy removes this impediment to his 
happiness, and provides an insurmountable defense. But 
the authorities want someone to identify the dead man; 
they draft Porgy. This is too much for Porgy’s simple 
superstitious frame. Perhaps he fears the dead man’s 
wounds will bleed at sight of him. He fails to appear at 
the inquest and is given a short term of imprisonment for 
contempt of court. Upon his release he finds that Bess 
could not prevail without him; “happy dust” and the lust- 
ful workers on the levee have beaten down her resistance. 
Porgy snaps like a too taut string. 

As far as any white man can understand a Negro’s 
feelings, Mr. Heyward scores; and inasmuch as there 
are depths in a black man's mind totally inassessible to 
the most adroit white plumbing, Mr. Heyward should 
regard his as a satisfactory performance. But he under- 
stands white southerners better than most other white 
novelists do, if we take their work as prima facie evidence. 
We know how the southern heat is supposed to affect all 
Negroes, but Mr. Heyward enlightens us in a passage on 
white jailers when he says, “it would have meant effort to 
better the living conditions, and effort on the part of a 
white warden in August was not to be considered”—a 
plain case of the kinship between the Governor and 
Judy O’Grady’s husband. 

Any book, however steeped in pathos and tragedy, that 
attempted to treat the Negro without due respect to his 
humor would do its subject an irreparable injustice. Mr. 
Heyward strikes the golden mean in his humorous passages; 
he does not offend us with the buffoonery and burlesque 
of which we are rightfully sick and tired. He realizes 
that Nezro humor is an intricately subtle affair even in its 
most naive expressions. While I can’t admire the politics of 
Simon Frasier, the ancient Negro attorney who “had 
voted the democratic ticket in the dark days of reconstruc- 
tion, when such action on his part took no little courage, 
and accordingly enjoyed the almost unlimited toleration 
of the aristocracy,” I can enjoy his ingenious divorce mill 
with its succinct eradication of existing evils thus: “I, 


Bock Shelf 


Simon Frasier, hereby divorce Rachel Smalls and 
Columbus Devo for the charge of one dollar; signed, 
Simon Frasier.” 

I don’t know enough about dialect to quarrel strenuously 
with Mr. Heyward’s skil! or lack of it in that field, but 
it does seem to me that the northern gambler, Sportin’ 
Life, should have spoken differently from the inhabitants 
of Catfish Alley; even if he just had to speak dialect, 
the brand should have been different. I also arch a skeptic 
brow at “Jedus” for “Jesus;” and I can’t by any stretch 
of imagination conceive of “I gots” for “I got;” an 
illiterate Negro would say “I has.” But these are small 
and almost gratuitous objections to raise to a book that 
is otherwise so completely likeable. Read PORGY! 

COUNTEE CULLEN. 
THE NEW AGE OF FAITH, By John Langdon-Davies ; 

Viking Press, 255 pp.; $2.50. 

For the purposes of this review I am going to make bold 
to speak for that group of healthy-minded Americans who 
have little or no exact knowledge with which to controvert 
those new “sciences” which cater to an awakened con- 
sciousness that the world is getting crowded, and who. 
therefore rage inwardly and impotently at the Stoddards, 
Wiggams and other writers of their ilk. Our self-respect 
is bruised by the stuff in books which bear the imprint 
of responsible publishers, and we have had no defense 
except instinctive disgust. 

Along comes a young Britisher and reminds us of our 
precious ability to grin. He samples “The Fruit of the 
Family Tree” which A. E. Wiggam has foisted on a 
gullible world, examines it carefully and shows that this 
particular fruit is, in the current idiom, “Banana Oil.” 
His description of Lothrop Stoddard as “a sort of third- 
class medicine man or rain-maker called in by the ignor- 
ant in an emergency” is so developed in the context that 
Stoddard’s best efforts at rain making will hereafter sound 
about as authentic as those of the property man off-stage. 

And if he discovers in us the ability to grin at our 
pseudo-scientists, he also creates the opportunity for us to 
laugh at ourselves. In describing Albert Edward Wiggam 
as a “cheer leader” and referring to one of his books, 
Mr. Langdon-Davies says: 

“In one place we find somebody studying ‘956 of 
America’s most distinguished men of science’; and we 
are set to wondering how ‘many distinguished men 
of science’ we left unstudied; and at any rate a 
European feels that the recorded number exceeds by 
far what the Old World could boast in a thousand 
years.” 

I confess that I would have been impressed by these 
numbers if I had not been introduced to them through the 
twinkling eyes of this writer. We Americans are prone 
to take an expansive point of view, what with our 
tallest skyscrapers, our billionaires and our Ford produc- 
tion. We lay things end to end for innumerable miles. 
We have “world’s series” in a peculiarly native sport. We 
realize that science has important truths yet to be discov- 
ered and we forget that human nature has such naked 
truths as race prejudice and class prejudice. Along comes 
a mountebank who dresses up our best beloved prejudices 
in scientific terms; we add him to our list of “most dis~ 
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tinguished” and acclaim “one of the most brilliant general- 
izations of modern science.” We are a candy-eating nation 
and we swallow our science without mastication if it is 
palatable and “popular.” Our British friend dubs these 
writers “cheer leaders” and “synthetic fig-leaf manufac- 
turers”, and in the mirror of his book both they and we, 
the dear reading public, do look a bit foolish. 

It is disconcerting, for instance, to be reminded that 
dolicocephalic and brachycephalic are mere ratios in head 
measurement, which have been adopted as rough but con- 
venient general classifications. They are no more sig- 
nificant than such an alphabetical grouping of books as 
bring together on the front of a single drawer in the New 
York Public Library’s card index the two names Marx 
(Karl) and Mary (Virgin)! The pseudo-scientists have 
divided Europe into Nordic, Alpine and Mediterranean 
races, but it is impossible to find any individual who is 
sufhciently cooperative to restrict his make-up to the char- 
acteristics assigned to any one of these classifications. Even 
the notorious Nordics have, according to Langdon-Davies, 
a mongrel ancestry with strong probability of a Negroid 
strain. Animals as closely related as horses and jackasses 
produce a sterile offspring—mules; but no mating between 
human beings, however diverse their ancestry, has this 
result. 

In his chapter on “The Heredity Fiends,” the author 
develops the thesis that eugenics have little of proved 
accomplishment and control to offer in the breeding of 
human beings; that, even if the eugenists could live up 
to their claims and were permitted to control marriage 
and to sterilize right and left, civilization would be 
wrecked by a veritable Frankenstein; that the heredity 
of “energy” is futile unless environment provides proper 
opportunities for its effective use; and that the common 
sense method of increasing, for example, the number of 
musicians is “to get them by testing and training ten 
times as many children than by waiting about in the hope 
of persuading people to marry one another for art’s sake.” 

But this book is by no means merely an attack on the 
pseudo-scientific cult and its gullible following both here 
and abroad. The skill and wit with which he peels off 
the fatty degeneration of the intellect should not fascinate 
the reader to the exclusion of appreciating the sinew of 
his own point of view. Mr. Langdon-Davies’ thesis is 
that man is “the meddler”: that man is the only living 
thing in this world, which revolts against the laws of 
Nature and constantly seeks to change the environment 
rather than supinely to adapt himself to the condition which 
he finds. Such revolt is highly charged with danger, but 
it is man’s sole chance for survival. Under these circum- 
stances false prophets who dress up our pet prejudices 
with scientific fig-leaves camouflage the fact that they are 
essentially temptations which beckon civilization down a 
slippery way. 

This is an age of faith as none before it has ever been, 
says Langdon-Davies: Not the Sunday faith in God and 
the Devil, but a daily faith which is practiced when one 
opens up the throttle to increase an automobile’s speed, 
when one adjusts radio dials to pick up distant stations, 
or when one makes use of any one of numerous other in- 
ventions. These form an exercise of faith as blind as 
that of our earliest forefathers. We have set our scientists 


on pedestals as high and aloof as those of the pagan gods 
and high priests, and we approach them through a ring 
of conjurers and tom-tom artists who batten on the sim- 
ple faith and eredulity of the great mass of us ani 
**sell’’ us science wih a heart appeal. 

Lacking the critical faculty, we rush after the newest 
medicine man and embarrass the honest seeker after Truth 
by imputing too broad implications to his partial dis 
coveries. Let a real scientist so much as tentatively 
advance a theory which catches the public imagination ; 
at once it becomes grist for the psuedo-scientists’ mi!! 
and soon a campaign is on to legislate us into an 
immediate Utopia. In an age when so much of the daily 
routine must be an exercise of faith, the greatest faith 
must be reserved for common sense. I quote a paragraph 
from the introduction: 

‘*The New Age of Faith. Such then is the subject mat 

ter of our book; the interplay between sci nev, a body 

of ascertained truth, and man, who wants that body t 

contain something different from what it does contain. 

Man wants practical results today; science offers a 

method which holds some promise of resu'ts in a 

distant future: man, being a baby, will not be happy 

till he gets what he wants, and to stop his crying 
psuedo-scientists dish up a meretricious substitute for 
the truth. If man eats too much of it, he is likely to 
he sick; and at any rate he will be better for a purge 

This book is a purge.’ 

This reviewer has too vivid a memory of the references 
to cheer leaders to asume that role for Mr. Langdon 
Davies and his book. He may not be one of the “most 
distinguished men of science,” his thesis may not be “the 
most brilliant generalization of modern science;” but I 
am going to put “The New Age of Faith” on my book 
shelf where I can take comfort in seeing it and where 
I can put my hand on it at any time. And I etl! say 
Hurrah! H. BaLpwIn 


SOUTHERN PIONEERS, Fdited by Howard W. Odum 

Ph.D. (University of North Carolina Press). 

Doctor Howard W. Odum, ot the University of North 
Carolina, has edited a series of brief biographies of such 
characters as Wooodrow Wilson, Joel Chandler Harris 
Madeline McDowell Breckenridge and Booker T. Wash 
ington. In taking stock of his section, he admits that the 
South has fallen short of its earlier promise, and he 
attributes the decline in part to poverty, but mainly to 
provincialism. The sketches are all very laudatory tributes 
by personal friends of the subjects, but they avoid the 
flowers of oratory, and do not minimize the peculiar local 
barriers in the path of achievement. 

Joel Chandler Harris is quoted as recommending “Neigh- 
bor-knowledge to dissipate sectional jealousy and misun- 
derstanding as well as racial and religious intolerance.” 
The problem of Southern agriculture is succinctly stated, 
“the only way such farmers can prosper is by remaining 
in the old rut and improving the rut.” Booker T. Wash- 
ington is praised by Doctor Monroe N. Work as ‘* THE 
CREATOR OF A RACE Epocu.’’ The sketch gives no new 
facets of his character, but its inelusion proves that 
the newer South recognizes the common stake of the Negro 
on her soil, and is willing to do justice to his merit. 

GouLp. 


Who 


EUGENE GORDON is a member of the staff of The Boston 
Post and contributed an article on The Negro Press last 


year. 
ALAIN LOCKE is the editor of the new volume “The New 
egro” published by A. & C. Boni. 
LOUIS L. REDDING is at present in the post-graduate school 
at Harvard University. 
FRED De ARMOND is a writer who lives in El Paso, Texas. 
e is a frequent contributor to the magazine. 
EFFIE LEE NEWSOME is a poet who lives in Birmingham, 
Alabama. She will publish soon a volume of children’s 


poems. 
JANE E. B. HARVEY is a member of the Dairy Council of 
Philadelphia. 
J = {. THOMAS is Southern field secretary of the National 
rban e. 
@LARiISSA M. SCOTT is a e College and a 


graduat: 
teacher in the Washington Public Sc 


LANGSTON HUGHES is a young poet who lives in Washing- 
ton. His first book of poems “The Weary Blues” will soon 
appear under the imprimature of Knopf, Publishe ‘s 

FRANK HORNE is a young professional man who lives in 
New York. His poetry has recently won for him some 
distinction. 

CARRIE W. CLIFFORD is a teacher in the Washington Pub- 
lie Schools. 

JOSEPH S. COTTER, Sr., is a poet who lives in Louisville, 


Kentucky. 

MONTGOMERY GREGORY was formerly director of Dramatic 
Instruction at Howard University, and is now assistant 
supervisor of schools in Atlantic City, New Jersey. 

LUCIUS SCOTT is a writer. He lives in Washington. 

COUNTEE CULLEN is a well known poet, whose first col- 
lected volume of poems, “Color”, has just appeared. 

JOSEPH GOULD is writing a history of his own time from 
oral sources. 
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Native American Drama —~ A Review 


Paradoxical as it may seem the highest cultural 
achievements have emanated trom below,—trom the 
tolk-ways of society. The lite of the common 
people has ever constituted the inspiration for the 
noblest expressions in literature and music. Such 
expressions have not appeared in a day but have 
been the result of the mellowing influence of time 
upon the material which has been born of the joys, 
sorrows, fears, and superstitions of the masses. 


There are still those impatient persons who fret 
over the meagre showing of America in literary and 
musical composition. ‘They are unmindful of the 
tact that we are an infant nation without the age 
long traditions and experiences of adolescence and 
maturity. Hawthorne understood our shortcomings 
and in his preface to “The Marble Faun” has ac- 
counted for them. “No author,” he writes, “with- 
out a trial can conceive of the difficulty of writing 
a romance about a country where there is no shadow, 
no antiquity, no mystery, no picturesque or gloomy 
wrong, nor anything but a commonplace pros- 
perity . . . . Romance and poetry, ivy, lichens and 
wall-flowers need ruin to make the grow.” 


Yet our country is not entirely bereft of such an 
inheritance. In the first place, its composite popula- 
tion with its tap-roots spreading into the sub-soil of 
practically every important racial culture of the old 
world has a superior basis for artistic inspiration 
and expression. The blending of English, Teuton, 
Latin, Slavic and African traditions should ulti- 
mately produce unparalleled masterpieces. 


In the second place, immature as we are, we have 
unexplored caches of folk traditions scattered 
throughout the country, particularly in the south- 
land. The neglected poor whites and the trans- 
planted Africans have enriched the soil of Dixie 
with their simple tales, songs, and customs. A 
beginning has been made in the collection of their 
folk-songs but practically nothing has been done 
in the remaining field of folk-life—black and white. 


The Carolina Playmakers whose recently pub- 
lished volume of original one-act plays is the subject 
of this review, are the only organization that is 
dedicated to the artistic exploitation of this rich 
folk-life of the South. Because, as Professor 
Frederick H. Koch, their prophetic director states, 
“The Carolina Folk Plays suggest the beginnings 
of a new native theatre,” the work being conducted 
at the University of North Carolina is one of the 
most significant dramatic enterprises in the United 
States. The commercial theatre with its pandering 
to the lowest instincts of the public offers little 
encouragement to serious students of drama. The 
Theatre Guild has been too much addicted to foreign 
plays and standards to measure up to the high ex- 
pectations that have been held for it. The Pro- 
vincetown Players, fortunate in their possession of 


Carolina Folk Plays, edited by Frederick H. 
Koch, Henry Holt and Company, New York. 


the genius of Eugene O'Neill, have made a far 
greater contribution to the American theatre of 
Tomoirow. Our colleges, with few exceptions, as 
might be expected, are almost negligible factors in 
the contemporary development of American drama. 
Protesser Baker, formerly of Harvard and now ot 
Yale, has been the exception rather than the rule. 
Even his erstwhile “47 Workshop” was more con- 
cerned with technique of drama than’ with 
the more important question of the substance of a 
native drama. 


Professor Koch at North Carolina, who is himself 
a pupil of Professor Baker, has taken a step far in 
advance of his mentor or of his other contemporaries 
in emphasizing substance rather than form, the play 
itself rather than its shadow. He began his novel 
experiment at the University of North Dakota 
where his pupils wrote one-act plays based upon 
the life of the pioneers of that section and then co- 
operatively produced them throughout the State. 
Professor Koch thus describes these productions: 
“Such are the country folk-plays of Dakota—simple 
plays, sometimes crude, but always near to the good 
strong, wind-swept soil.”’ 

The University of North Carolina then called this 
pioneer of native folk-drama to Chapel Hill to con- 
tinue his experiment under more favorable condi- 
tions. Here his students have culled the material 
from the soil of their own state and their reward 
has been a series of one-act plays that form a most 
inspiring example of the possibilities of a drama 
drawn from the soil of America. Opportunity 
readers will be especially interested in the consider- 
able use of Negro life in the composition of these 
plays. In the words of the director himself, “not 
the least significant are the plays written for a 
Negro theatre.” Your reviewer has called atten- 
tion in a previous article to “Granny Boling’, 
“White Dresses”, and “The No’Count Boy”, all 
plays of Negro life by Paul Greene. “The Fight- 
ing Corporal” is another drama of the same type. 
It is sad commentary on our own schools and col- 
leges that a southern white institution should thus 
appreciate the artistic value of Negro life for dramatic 
purposes while they blindly let the opportunity escape 
of performing a tremendous service to their race 
and of making an important contribution to Ameri* 
can drama. 


The volume under review presents a collection 
of five representative one-act plays of varied form 
and motif. “When Witches Ride” is an effective 
treatment of Carolina folk superstition, reminding 
one strongly of plays of a similar type of the Irish 
Theatre. “Peggy” is a realistic study of the life 
of the persecuted tenant farmer, containing a pa- 
thetic picture of a daughter who tries in vain to rise 
above her hopeless environment. “Dod Gast Ye 
Both” presents a pleasing comedy in which a maga- 
zine writer in love with the daughter of a veteran 
moonshiner, outwits him and his confederates. “Off 
Nags Head of The Bell Buoy” is an interesting use 
of an historical incident, the author weaving his 
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play about Theodosia Burr, the talented daughter 
of Aaron Burr, who disappeared in a wreck off the 
Carolina Coast but who appears in the play years 
later as a demented old woman. The final play, 
“The Last of the Lowries” is not listed by the edi- 
tor as a Negro play but it should be so classified. It 
pictures the final act in the careers of the notorious 
Lowrie outlaws who terrorized the State during 
and following the Civil War. Our sympathy 
is with this last remaining son who takes his own 
life in the play, because his desire to reform was 
rendered impossible by the baitings and persecutions 
of the officers of the law. Old Mother Cumba 


“Ghe Persistent Development of a Menacing Situation, 
and Its Effect on Immature Social “Gheory 


Lowrie is described as “half Negro and half Portu- 
guese” and her entire family therefore, according 
to American practice, are Negroes. This play is 
then to be classed with the other plays of Negro 
life written by the same author, Paul Greene. 


We shall ring the final curtain down upon this 
highly significant volume of plays with the sugges- 
tion that all those who are truly concerned with the 
development of a native American drama and with 
the Negroes contribution to it, should devote them- 
selves to a close study and appreciation of the work 
of the Carolina Playmakers. 

Montgomery Gregory. 


By Lucius Scorr 


In the first installment of this essay, Mr. Scott points out the complacency with which the mass of mankind views 
dangers which, tho inevitable are not imminent. This is applied to the economic position of the Negro group m Am 
erica, the conflict of the objectives of learning and wealth in earlier programs of race development, experwment and 
failure. This failure, as he indicates, points to an obvious weakness, and this weakness in the matter of organization. 
**Until more effectwe organization is realized, they (the Negroes) cannot hope for greater success in the efforts along 
these lines.’’ —Editor’s Note. 


The question then arises: Along what lines 
should organization proceed? Historically, other 
races have organized into upper and lower 
strata. The ancient aristocracy of blood has in 
modern times given way to an aristocracy of 
wealth. Obviously, these forms of organiza- 
tions are not available for us. It has been sug- 
gested that we should have an aristocracy of 
brains and morals. But is this really desirable? 
There are natural distinctions between the virt- 
uous and the vicious, the learned and the un- 
learned. Are not these sufficient without the 
artificial distinctions of caste implied in the 
idea of aristocracy? Unless very strong rea- 
sons can be advanced in favor of social separa- 
tion, it does not deserve to be considered, be- 
cause we shall evidently be so much the 
stronger if united. In the historie nations 
easte and class distinction were rooted in arbi- 
trary distinctions in the fundamental industrial 
constitution; and if they had not been so rooted 
could scarcely have had any permanence; for 
industry changes spontaneously and inexorably 
in response to new accessions of knowledge and 
need, and with its changes carries all else that 
is not permanently rooted in its constitution. 
Such distinctions we have no power to make; 
nor need wish for. Such natural distinctions as 
exist, must and will remain; but they are not 
so sharply drawn as to divide us into classes, 
and any effort on our part to accentuate the 
lines of cleavage can do us nothing but injury. 


(Continued from October) 


What we need is to draw closer together, not 
further apart. The learned and the virtuous 
should not hide their faces from the unlearned 
and the vicious. And their contact should not 
be the supercilious or pharisaical contact of the 
uplift worker for the slum dweller, but should 
be imbued with the spirit of frank comrade- 
ship, and friendly cooperation. This may seem 
like a Quixotic demand to make on the sym- 
pathy and patience of the refined and intelli- 
gent; but really I believe the differences among 
men are far less radical and irreconcilable than 
surface indications would seem to suggest. The 
most learned man is in some degree ignorant ; 
the most virtuous, in some degree vicious; while 
on the other hand, the most ignorant, are learned 


_ In some matters, and the most vicious have some 


virtues. Secure in our own self-righteousness, 
we may devoutly wish that all gross ignorance 
and vice could be forever banished from the 
world; but it is by no means certain that we do 
well so unqualifiedly to condemn and despise 
each other's vices and shorteomings. 


It is entirely possible that we do quite as 
much for each other in offsetting and turning to 
advantage each other’s vices and foibles as in 
reinforcing and supplementing each other’s vir- 
tues. Thus, the stolidity of one simple-minded 
person may neutralize the too great exuberance 
of another; the duplicity of one knave shames 
and brings into contempt the presumption of 
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another; the cynical bravado of one bully gives 
pause to the blustering bragadocio of another; 
a coward’s remonstrance checks a rash person’s 
impetuosity ; a few thieves give play to the in- 
genuity of many lock-smiths; and liars create 
many happy and useful diversions, besides serv- 
ing as a foil for more truthful men. The list 
might be continued and varied almost endless- 
ly. These few examples, taken at random, serve 
to illustrate the argument and point the moral. 
The moral is that ne healthy well-developed vice 
is to be lightly reprehended. Nor is this moral 
the mere whimsical and bizarre product of a 
perverted imagination. It is pregnant with the 
secret content of many of the essential values 
of life; and while it may not commend itself to 
copy-book moralists, and purveyors of plati- 
tudes, those who aspire to “‘see life steadily and 
see it whole’’, cannot afford to yield to the pro- 
testations of those who have resolved to reeog- 
nize only selected fragments thereof. 


Unfortunately, the former class is neither 
numerous nor outspoken, and the latter is both. 
The doctrine ‘‘thou shalt love thine enemy’’, 
was probably never popular among men who 
deem themselves ‘‘practical’’; and we of the 
twentieth century have grown so far away from 
the doctrines of primitive Christianity that they 
no longer seem important to us. Our philoso- 
phy is one of utter selfishness. Not merely ‘‘me 
first’’, which is normal and justifiable; but ‘‘me 
alone’’, which has no justification either in mor- 
als or expediency. The utmost we are willing 
to do for our fellows is to expound to them our 
own high ideals of righteousness, and unctu- 
ously exhort them to adopt our code. If they 
shall refuse, then their name shall be anathema. 
We take a righteous pride in ejecting them from 
our midst. It is due to our high principles, and 
our self-respect can abide no less. And He 
whose disciples we profess to be was labelled a 
‘*friend of publicans and sinners!’’ To no one 
more than to this generation does He say, ‘‘I 
honor my Father which is in heaven, and ye do 
dishonor ME!’’ Surely He whose friends and 
boon companions were humble fisher-folk, was 
no exemplar of aristocracy! Of course, it is al- 
ways easy to retort that the devil can quote 
scripture. The facility of this retort has prob- 
ably contributed as much as any other one thing 
to discredit scripture when legitimately quoted. 
But ‘‘those that hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness shall be filled.’’ Being filled with right- 
eousness, they shall not be beguiled with cant 
and hypocrisy. In the face of a world of deceit 
and intrigue, they will be mindful of the solemn 
warning—‘‘beware of the leaven of the phari- 
sees’’—‘‘except your righteousness exceed the 


righteousness of the seribes and pharisees ye 
shall in no wise enter the kingdom of heaven.’’ 
And to them also, it shall be given to under- 
stand that eryptic saying, ‘‘The kingdom of 
heaven is at hand.”’ 


But it will be hard to free ourselves of a feel- 
ing of impatience at the humble endeavors that 
are the beginning of all true greatness. The 
overweening desire to achieve the magnificent 
makes all unassuming and undramatic effort 
seem paltry and unworthy. Hence the enthus- 
iast for racial progress will be but little respon- 
sive to a homely and non-sentimental present- 
ment of those unpretentious and inglorious op- 
portunities for service that obtrude on every 
hand. Mere puerile and pointless preachments, 
will be his estimate, and that of all others who 
seek an inspirational formula that shall fire the 
imagination, and point the way to triumphant 
achievement. Yet no proposition would seem to 
stand less in need of illustration than that the 
showy and spectacular things that challenge at- 
tention and bulk so large in the imagination 
cannot be attempted until a multitude of tedi- 
ous commonplace things have been accomplished. 
The brilliant and successful leadership that has 
at different times in the world’s history so con- 
spicuously manifested itself in the affairs of 
peoples does not develop spontaneously from a 
back-ground of nothing at all. Little as we may 
be disposed to recognize the fact, the crying 
need at the present juncture is not for aggres- 
sive leadership; but for the intensive cultiva- 
tion of our cooperative and unifying powers; 
and the stimulation and encouragement of those 
rudimentary associative processes that have al- 
ready manifested themselves. A truly com- 
manding personality would find nothing in our 
present racial situation the direction or exploit- 
ation of which could profitably engage his pow- 
ers. A man sick or in prison is not in urgent 
need of suggestions as to which way to run. Let 
him first be whole and leg-free, and then, per- 
haps his own intelligence may be able so to 
modify the advice proffered as to make it real- 
ly useful to him. An economie society, unlike 
an army, must develop its own leaders; for 
leadership here is dependent on knowledge of 
the social organization, and power to anticipate 
the course of its spontaneous development ; while 
leadership in an army is dependent on the will 
of the society whose instrument the army is; 
every precaution being taken to prevent any 
spontaneity in the activity of the army itself. 
These facts being taken into account it should 
be no matter for wonder that with our present 
loose and imperfect organization we have not 
developed effective leadership. No one can lead 
us effectively until we develop the power to fol- 
low. Also no one can lead us satisfactorily un- 
til we decide on the course which we would like 
to pursue. 
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Gorrespondence 


Dear Sir: 

Please allow me space in your valuable paper to cor- 
rect a grievous error that appeared in the Article on 
Colored Schools by Mr. Granger in your November is- 


Mr. Granger says, ‘‘ But our race or personal pride is 
certainly subjected to a terrible strain in a case such as 
exists in Asbury Park.’’ 

One would conclude that the school situation in As- 
bury Park is in a deplorable condition, when just the 
opposite is a fact. I venture to say that there is not 
another School District in New Jersey where the profes- 
sional feeling and social condition among teachers sur- 
| ery that of Asbury Park. Bangs Avenue School, 

uth Wing, is the school that Mr. Granger refers to as 
it is the only colored school in Asbury Park. 

This school has a curriculum that the ordinary ele 
mentary school has, supplemented by special teachers or 
Supervisors who teach Art, Sewing, Cooking, Carpenter 
work, Elementary Hand Training, Painting, and Music, 
both vocal and instrumental — also physical training. 
There are two Supervisors, one for the boys and one for 
the girls, and if it will add to the statement, I will say 
that these Supervisors are white teachers both male and 
female and they come into our building and work side 
by side with the colored teachers, all working for the 
uplift of the pupils of the school. 

How well they succeed, I shall leave it to the Super- 
intendent and Board of Education to say, and whether 
or not the pupils or teachers have lost their self-respect, 
I shall leave it for Professor Valentine to say, for we en- 
tertained the Colored Teachers Association of New Jer- 
sey, of which Professor Valentine was then the Presi- 
dent. Our work was opened for inspection then as it 
is now. 

There is not only a close union between the White 
and Colored teachers professionally, but also socially. 
We have a local teachers’ association composed of all 
the white teachers and all the colored teachers meeting 
on equal terms. After the business meeting is over, 
there is always an hour or so devoted to socializing when 
every teacher enjoys herself because they are comrades. 

Bang Avenue School, South Wing, has always had a 
member on this board of this local association, and at 
present one of the teachers of Bang South is Treasurer 
of the association. 

Further than this we have meetings with the Super- 
visor and City Superintendent of Schools—not separate 
meetings, one for the colored teacher and one for the 
white teacher, but grade meetings that each teacher at- 
attends irrespective of her color and I, as principal of 
Bang Avenue South Wing School, attend the principals’ 
meeting with the other principals every second Tuesday 
in each month in the High School Building, or as often 
as Superintendent A. E. Kraybill sees fit for us to as- 
cae There are four principals—three white and 
m 

Bangs Avenue School, South Wing, is a 14 division 
school, located in a $200,000 building and we have been 
occupying the south wing of it since 1913—I hope with 
pleasure to ourselves and credit to our race. I send 
from 15 to 25 pupils to the High School every year and 
some of them have made creditable records, graduati 
from the High School and going to several colleges an 
Normal Schools, and I say again that there is not an- 
other school district in New Jersey, that offers better 
educational opportunities to its colored population than 
does Asbury Park. Bangs Avenue School, South Wing 
stands well with the Normal Schools of this State. This 
school has been eelected as one of the schools for the 
colored girls to take their practice in before receiving 
their diplomas. Mr. Granger says, ‘‘Race pride may be 
more easily inspired in a well ordered Negro School 
headed by a Negro principal and intelligent and inter- 
ested teachers.’’ 

I agree with him in this statement. I have a princi- 
pal’s certificate that qualifies me to teach in Philadel- 


phia, Pennsylvania, and was a principal there before 
coming here, besides which I have a professional cer- 
tificate that qualifies me to be the principal of any pub- 
lic school in New Jersey. I am a member of the Ele 
mentary School Principals Association of New Jersey, 
and I am also a member and one of the founders of the 
Association for Colored Teachers of Colored Children, of 
which now Mr. Granger is the President. 

All my teachers are graduates of first class Normal 
Schools, situated in different parts of the country—Mt. 
Clair, Newark, Trenton, Washington, D. C., West Ches- 
ter, Pa., Springfield, Mass., Oberlin and Philadelphia, 
Pa., and are interested in the upbuilding of their race. 
I have been Principal in Asbury Park for the past 30 
years. Now Mr. Editor, in justice to all parties con- 
cerned, I am asking you to publish this correction, as I 
desire to have Asbury Park placed correctly before your 
large number of intelligent readers. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Tuomas H. Murray. 
* 

Mr. Murray’s arguments are beside the point of my 
reference to the school system of Asbury Park. I have 
aimed no criticism at the standard of teaching in that 
city, nor at the efficiency and loyalty of the colored 
teachers. Certainly the staff of the school is in every 
way up to the standard of the State, just as the prin- 
cipal has proven the merit of his work by the length of 
his service. There has been no discussion of individuals 
or teachers, but my point is that what vicious results 
may come from the separate school system, these results 
are accentuated when that separation ts emphasized in a 
common building. There is not that democratic inter- 
mixture of pupils that obtains in a mixed school system, 
nor is there the independent development of morale and 
race pride that comes with the separate building. As- 
bury Park is not alone in this method of separation of 
the races in public schools. Egg Harbor City, Pleasant- 
ville, Swedesboro, Atlantic City until recently, all fall 
under the same heading. No blame can possibly be at- 
tached to the colored teachers for this condition, but 
rather to the whole community which has established it. 

Mr. Murray calls my attention to an error of fact 
which I admit gladly. It was my impression that the 
schools of the townships were included in the Asbury 
Park school system, and my reference to a white princi- 
pal was to a new school erected in Neptune Township 
which lies adjacent to Asbury Park. Here colored teach- 
ers instruct colored classes and white teachers instruct 
white classes, with a white principal in charge of the 
whole building. There was certainly no intenton on my 
part to belittle the position of Mr. Murray, who has 
served long and efficiently as principal of Bang’s Ave 
nue School, So. Wing, and I sincerely regret it if any- 
one has taken that view. 

B. GRANGER. 


SK Gorvection unintentional injustice was 
done to the National Associa- 


tion for the Advancement of Colored People in our 
last month’s issue byt he statement that Mr. Clar- 
ence Darrow, chief counsel for Dr. O. H. Sweet, 
was employed by the American Civil Liberties 
Union. The statement, was on the authority of 
the Associated Press dispatches from Detroit, was 
corrected by Mr. James Weldon Johnson, the 
Secretary, who explained, as indeed later Associa- 
tion releases did, that both Mr. Darrow and Mr. 
Arthur Garfield Hays were retained by and will be 
paid by the Association. It is fitting to remind our 
readers further that this case will represent an ex- 
penditure of possibly $20,000 and is virtually a fight 
on behalf of Negroes for the privilege of defending 
their homes, and of finding homes for themselves. 
This sum must be raised thru contributions from 
those who value the defense of this right. 
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Two significant books appear in the Fall list of the 
winning books of the season. David Garnett’s The Sail- 
or’s Return, and The Book of American Negro Spiritu- 
als by James Weldon Johnson and J. Rosamond Johnson 
with additional arrangements by Lawrence Brown. John 
W. Crawford interviewed a list of publishers, authors, 
critics and booksellers for the International Book Ke- 
rew. 

When he reached Frederick G. Melcher, of R. R. 
Bowker Company, he ‘‘roved through the comprehensive 
lists of the Publisher’s Weekly in search of the winning 
book. 


‘*The Book of American Negro Spirituals, edited by 
James Weldon Johnson,’’ Mr. Melcher announced, and 
he reached for a copy of the book and began to hum 
several of the songs. The collection includes sixty-one 
songs, with music, contributed by authorities on the 
subject. 

‘*This book, together with four publications of the 
University of North Carolina Press, R. Emmet Ken- 
nedy’s ‘‘Mellows: Negro Work Songs, Street Cries, and 
Spirituals,’’ and other books and anthologies of the 
current season, makes a full-grown appreciation of the 
significance of the Negro’s contribution to our civili- 
zation. I select James Weldon Johnson’s book as em- 
bodying that recognition.’’ 


* 


Paul R. Williams, the Negro archtect of Los Angeles 
has designed a new Y. M. C. A. Building, which will be 
completed within the next nine months at a cost of ap- 
proximately $175,000. The building is made possible 
by subscriptions by both whites and colored during the 
campaign held in June of last year and $25,000 from 
Julius Rosenwald. According to H. F. Henderson, Gen- 
eral Secretary of the local Association, the colored peo- 
ple of Los Angeles have pledged more toward their 
building here than in any other city in the country with 
the possible exception of two. The building will contain 
a standard gymnasium, swimming pool, locker rooms, 
shower baths, separate club rooms for boys and young 
men, and dormitory accommodations for fifty-two men. 
There will be a private dining room, and club rooms for 
classes and groups meetings. The architecture of 


the building is to be a California adaptation of the 
Spanish style. The exterior on the building will be or- 
namental white stone on the first story, then reinforced 
concrete, and there will be a red Granada tile roof. 


Twenty-eighth Street Branch Y.M.C.A., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Paul R. Williams, Architect 


Noah D. Thompson of Los Angeles has been _ = 
one of the fifteen members of the Municipal Housing 
Commission by the Mayor. This Commission, made up 
of substantial 
business men, 
will, as one of its 
benefits make it 
possible for work- 
ers of moderate 
and smal! incomes 
to purchase 
homes. Before re- 
ceiving the ap- 
pointment, Mr. 
Thompson was 
for ten years on 
the Editorial 
Staff of the Los 
Angeles Express, 
Los Angeles’ old- 
est afternoon pa- 
per, which in 
1924 honored him 
by sending him 
to the Republican 
National Conven- 
tion at Cleveland, 
Ohio, as its rep- 
resentative. For 
15 years, Mr. 
Thompson held a 


Noah D. Thompson 
position of responsibility in Chicago where he obtained 
his business training and later for a period of about 3 
years he was a co-worker with the late Booker T. Wash- 
ington at Tuskegee Institute. His wife Mrs. Eloise Bibb 
Thompson, is a writer, some of her verse and a short 
story have appeared in OPPORTUNITY. 


The etching of Paul Laurence Dunbar by Albert A. 
Smith, carried on our cover last month, was one of a 
series of eminent Negroes including Colonel Charles 
Young, Frederick Douglass, Harriet Tubman, Toussant 
L’Overture, Bishop Helen, Booker T. Washington, Phy)l- 
lis Wheatley, Alexander Dumas and Alexander Pushkin. 
Only a few of these sets remain; only a few were made. 
Mounted, they make a picture 14x18, beautifully adapted 
for schools, studios, and offices. Mr. William L. Kelly, 
of 2293 Seventh Avenue, has in his possession the re- 
maining sets and will make them available for anyone 
who is interested. 

* 

William C. Matthews of Boston, prominent Republican 
and active in the recent presidential campaign, has been 
appointed special assistant to the Attorney General. He 
was ordered to duty in Lincoln, Nebraska, to represent 
the government in certain Federal prosecutions. 

* * 


Roscoe C. Bruce is studying law at Columbia and Mrs. 
Clara C. Bruce, his wife, is studying law at Boston Uni- 
versity and keeping house for her three boys who are in 
school. Mrs. Bruce is an honor student and has recently 
been appointed Editor-in-chief of the Boston University 
Law Review. 


Negro citizens of New Orleans have petitioned the 
Commissioner’s Council to amend the local tion 


ordinance to alleviate the hardships undergone by Negro 
home owners whose property is in neighborhoods desig- 
nated ‘‘white.’’ The ordinance, if applied, wil! mean 
virtual confiscation of these properties in question. 
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R. Maurice Moss of the Baltimore Urban League de- 
monstrates how action may follow the careful exposure 
of housing dangerous to health. He knew a block in 
which the tuberculosis rate was high and he studied it 
sensibly, thoroughly, patiently. There evolved a fifty- 
page document which he called ‘‘The Lung Block.’’ 


When he turned it over to city, this is what happened: 
The Commissioner of Street Cleaning, three mem- 
bers of the Police Department, a Health Depart- 
ment inspector, the foreman of Street Cleaning and 
garbage collection in that neighborhood went with 
Mr. Moss to the section. Residents were ordered to 
clean their back yards and place the trash in the 
streets. Twelve two-ton trucks were loaded with 
dirt and filth and hauled from this block. All per- 
sons having open garbage cans were warned that 
they must comply with the law concerning closed 
receptacles. Samples of standing water were taken 
for chemical analysis, and in one instance the build- 
ing inspector was requested to have one unsightly 
and dangerous shack torn down. The Highways 
Department promised that all the streets and alleys 
in the neighborhood would be adequately paved, and 
the Public Improvement has promised that addi- 
tional land around the school will be purchased, and 
eventually the block back at least as far as Green- 
willow Street will be wiped out. Probably the en- 
tire site will be made into a park or playground 
for colored children. The President of the Park 
Board, Mr. Norris, in speaking before the Rotary 
group has mentioned the need of parks and play- 
grounds in the Negro sections as one of the most 
pressing problems with which they are faced. 


A volunteer committee of Negroes of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, in conference recently with the University of 
Louisville authorities received the following statement 


from the Unversity: 

‘*The trustees authorized the statement that there 
will be provided out of the proceeds of the bond 
issue of $1,000,000, if voted, a laboratory building 
for use in giving extension courses for colored stu- 
dents under university control and supervision for 
which courses full credit will be given; this build- 
ing to be erected at some convenient place so that 
its facilities may be combined with other facilities 
with the view of co-ordinating all available agencies 
for complete courses to colored young men and wo- 
men of Louisville.’’ 


The abve arrangement is the result of a number of 
conferences held during the past six months by the Ur- 
ban League of Louisville, of which Mr. J. M. Ragland 
is the Executive Secretary, and the Inter-racial Commis- 


sion. 


The M. E. Church, South, and M. E. Church North, 
cannot get together. Union is prevented by the South- 
ern division. Bishop William F. McDowell of Wash- 
ington gives the reason why: ‘‘Apparently the Church 
of the South objected to the admission of Negroes to 
the Church and also felt that it should preserve its 
historical identity as a separate and distinct religious 
* * 


Members of defense counsel and the defendants at the trial of Dr. Ossian Sweet and ten other Negroes, held for murder of 


Three of the principal figures at the trial of Dr. Ossian Sweet: | 
(left to right) Clarence Darrow, chief of defense; Judge Grand 
Murphy, presiding at the Trial, and Associate Attorney Nelsoy 


of the defense counsel. 


As a delegate from Howard University to a Student 


Conference at Johns Hopkins University, Miss Bertha 
Lomack reports: 


‘*The Student Conference meeting of November 
14th and 15th held at Johns Hopkins University 
for stimulating student interest and participation 
in current issucs, especially the question of the par 
ticipation of thy United States in the World Court 
was in several respects unusual and noteworthy 
The conference was held under the auspices of the 
Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. of Maryland and the 
District of Columbia and about ten colleges of the 
middle states district were represented by delegatse 
Johns Hopkins University, Goucher College and 
the University of Maryland were active participants 
and Morgan College and Howard University wre 
officially represented by men and women student 
delegates. There should be nothing unusual about 
this participation of students from the Negro col 
leges, but nevertheless it does represent almost the 
inauguration in this particular section of progres 
sive contact and co-operation between the Negro 
colleges and their sister institutions. The complete 
cordial and hearty respons to the common interests 
of the subject under the discussion, the helpful and 
educative exchange of views, in both the formal and 
informal meetings of the conference, and the re 
newed invitation to participate in the conference 
scheduled for December 12-13 at Princeton ought 
to be most encouraging indications of a new spirit 
and new attitude on the part of the oncoming gen- 
eration of the educated classes. 

Among the speakers were: Mr. James C. MeDon 
ald, Executive Sceretary of Foreign Policy Associa 
tion, who stressed the significance of the World 
Court, the shallowness of the arguments of Borah 
and the non-interest of American in this matter; 
Mr. Allen G. Ally, League of Nations Non-Partisan 
Association, who was very forceful and dogmatic 
in statements as to his abhorrence of war. Mr. Fred 
erick Lee, executive dean of the University of Mary 
land pointed out what the attitude of the students 
should be toward the World Court.’’ 


Leon Breiner during a race riot recently in Detroit. Left to right below: Arthur Garfield Hays, Cecil Rowlette, Dr. Ossian 


Sweet and his wife, Mrs. Gladys B. Sweet, Julian W. Perry, and Charles H. Mahoney. 
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The twenty-first national conference on colored work 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association, meeting in 
three day session in Washington recently, discussed a 
survey made of the field for work among darker races 
of the world, the development of personnel for adminis- 
trative positions in association work and interracial rela- 
tonships. A special student section gave serious atten- 
tion to the student reaction to religious problems and 
the call to the African field was emphasized. 

* * 


The Alpha Kappa Alpha Sorority will hold its eighth 
annual convention in 1925 at Howard University from 
December 28th to 31st, inclusive. The Alpha Kappa 
Alpha, the oldest national organization of its kind, had 
its birth at Howard during the year 1907-08, since which 
time forty odd chapters have been organized throughout 
the country. Xi Omega, as hostess chapter, is making 
elaborate plans and preparations for the entertainment 
of its visiting sorors during the coming Christmas sea- 
son. The purposes of holding the convention are: ‘‘to 
pool the events and ideas of the past year, to suggest 
possibilities of new and better plans for the coming 
year, and to renew as a common denominator of inspi- 
ration, the ideal as expressed in the motto of the or- 
ganization on ‘Not for ourselves, but for others.’ ’’ 
Miss Pearl Mitchell of Cleveland, Ohio, is national Ba- 
sileus. 

* * 

Under the direction of Mr. Jesse O. Thomas, Field 
Secretary of the National Urban League, the colored 
people of Norfolk, Virginia, participated in a Commun- 
ity Fund Drive for the support of the eight welfare 
agencies operating primarily for and among the colored 


URBAN LEAGUE ANNUAL 
CONFERENCE 

The next Annual Conference of the Na- 
tional Urban League and its affiliated and co- 
operating organizatins will be held in New 
York City, Tuesday to Friday, February 2nd 
to Sth, 1926. 

The main topics for discussion will be “The 
Negro in Industry”, “Health” and “Race Re- 
lations.” Delegates and speakers representing 
all types of movements are expected to at- 
tend and the League would welcome sugges- 
tions and ideas for making this the greatest 
conference yet held under the League's aus- 
pices. 

Certain special features will characterize 
the proceedings. For example, a report will 
be presented covering the experience of Ne- 
groes with trade unions by Charles S. John- 
son, who has been making such an inquiry for 
the Urban League since mid-summer; a dis- 
cussion will be held of the new avenues of 
‘employment being opened up to Negroes and 
the industrial training being given to colored 
students in trade and technical schools in pre- 
paring Negroes to accept these opportunties. 
A discussion will also be held of the present 
health and housing condition of the Negro in 
cities north and south. 

Leading white and Negro social workers in- 
terested in these topics are expected to parti- 
cipate in the Conference. Persons interested 
are invited to correspond with Eugene Kin- 
chle Jones, Executive Secretary of the Na- 
tional Urban League, 127 East 23rd Street, 
New York City. 


group, with an aggregate budget amounting to some 
$14,000. This campaign formed part of the general 
Community Fund Drive of the entire city for the 35 
participating agencies, whose goal was set for $318,000. 
The general committee fell $60,000 short of its goal. 
The colored committee over-subscribed its quota some 
$2,000. 
* 

At a jollification Mass Meeting held at the close of 
the campaign, a set of resolutions were passed com- 
mending Mr. Thomas for the method and technique that 
carried the campaign to victory. 

* 

Countee Cullen once again triumphs in a poetry con- 
test and adds another laurel to his already brilliant ar- 
ray. This time he has been unanimously awarded the 
first or Witter Bynner prize of $150 in the Poetry So- 
ciety of America’s Undergraduate Contest, by the 
judges; Sara Teasdale, George Sterling and the donor, 
Mr. Bynner. Mr. Cullen has held second place in this 
Contest for the past two years, and this year competed 
with 600 other contestans, who represened 71 universi- 
ies and colleges in 30 different states. 

For 1926, Mr. Bynner, whose co-judges will be Rose 
O’Neill and Vachel Lindsay, offers the $150 prize under 
the auspices of PALMS (a magazine of verse), of which 
he is an associate editor. An interesting and generous 
addition is made to the prize by his Excellency Jose G. 
Zuno, Governor of Jalisco, who offers the winner free 
fare from the American border to Guadalajara, Mexico, 
where PALMS is published, and a term of free tuition 
in the University of Guadalajara. Only undergraduates 
in an American college or university may compete.’’ 


POSITIONS OPEN FOR 
SOCIAL WORKERS 


The following positions for trained and ex- 
perienced social workers are to be filled very 
soon through the office of the National Urban 
League: 


1. Executive Secretary of an Urban 
League in a large southern city. Op- 
portunity to do a large, constructive, 
administrative social service job. 


Woman worker to conduct a com- 
munity organization job in a New 
England city of 30,000 inhabitants 
with 1,000 Negro population. Work 
mainly that of correlating available 
social service in interest of Negro 
welfare. 


Superintendent of Day Nursery in a 
New England city of 125,000 popu- 
lation and 6,000 Negroes. The day 
nursery will require the services of 
an experienced woman who knows 
how to inaugurate a new work in 


this field. 


4. Girls’ and Women’s Club worker in 
an Ohio town of 200,000 population 
—8,000 of whom are Negroes. 


All of these positions are connected with 
organizations supported by Community Chests 
with which the Urban League is working 
sympathetically. Trained and experienced per- 
sons may apply to Eugene Kinckle Jones, 127 
East 23rd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Hughes, Langston, America, by June, 175; Liars, Mar., 
90; Troubled Woman, Feb., 56; The Weary Blues, 


May, 143; The Jester Dee., 357 
In Spite of Death, by Countee Cullen July, 213 
Japanese Hokku, by Lewis Alexander... . Sept., 273 
Jester, The, by Langston Hughes Dee., 357 


Johnson, Georgia Douglas, Old Black Mon, Nov., 325; 
The Riddle, Aug., 228; My Race, July, 196; The 
Black Runnr Sept., 258 

Johnson, Helene Johnson, Trees at Night, May, 147; 


My Race June 196 
Kinship, by Esther Popel Jan., 5 
Liars, by Langston Hughes Mar., 90 


Little Grey Leaves, by Esther Popel Sept., 282 
Lynched Negro, by Maxwell Bodenheim Sept., 271 
Moonlight, by Herschel] Bk Apr., 122 
Moore, William, Sonnet Feb., 57 
Nelson, Alice Dunbar, Of Old St. Augustine . July, 216 
Nugent, Bruce, Shadow Oct., 296 
Of Old St. Augustine, by Alice Dunbar Nelson, July, 216 
Old Black Men, by Georgia Douglas Johnson... Nov., 325 
On a Birthday, Gwendolyn Bennett Sept., 276 
Popel, Esther, Credo, Jan., 5; Kinship, Jan., 5; Theft, 

by, Apr., 100; Little Grey Leaves Sept., 282 


Preference by Dora Lawrence Houston June, 164 
Purgation, by Gwendolyn Bennett Feb., 56 
Pushkin, Alexander, An Unpublished Poem, by, Oct., 204 
Race, My, by Helene Johnson July, 196 
Riddle, The, by Georgia Douglas Johnson Aug., 228 
Seott, Clarissa M., Solace, by June, 175 
Shadow, by R. Bruce Nugent Oct., 296 


Solace, by Clarissa M. Scott June, 175 
Song of the Cotton, The, by Octavia B. Wynbush 
June, 184 
Sonnet, by William Moore Feb., 57 
Theft, by Esther ee Apr., 100 
To One Who Said Me Nay, by Countee Cullen, May, 143 
Tomorrow, by Alfred R. Bailey Mar., 90 


Troubled Woman, by Langston Hughes Feb., 56 
Trees at Night, by Helene Johnson May, 147 


Uncle Jim, by Countee Cullen July, 213 
Underwood, Edna Worthley, An Unpublished Poem by 


Alexander Pushkin, tr. by Oct., 294 
Unpublished Poem by Alexander Pushkin, tr. by Edna 
Worthley Underwood . Oct., 294 


Wayside Well, The, by Joseph 8S. Cotter... June, 179 
Weary Blues, The, by Langston Hughes . May, 143 
Words to My Love, by Countee Cullen July, 213 
Wynbush, Octavia B., The Song of the Cotton, by 
June, 184 
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DECEMBER, 1925 


OPPORTUNITY 


Opportunity’s Second cAnnual Gontest for Negro 
“Writers Offers $1,000 in Prizes 


Ghe Holstein Prizes 
SHORT STORY ESSAYS PERSONAL EXPERIENCE 
First prize ae $100.00 First prize $ 50.00 SKETCHES 

Second prize Second prize 30.00 First prize 30.00 
Third prize 25.00 Third prize 10.00 Second prize 
POETRY Third prize 

PLAYS First prize $ 50.00 MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS 
First prize $ 60.00 Second prize 35.00 First prize € Th. 
Second prize . 35.00 Third prize 10.00 Second prize TTR 
Third prize 15.00 Fourth prize 00 Third prize 25.00 


Alexander Pushkin Poetry Prize 


One Award of $100.00 
Ghe W. C. Prizes for Constructive Journalism 


General Rules 


Entries submitted in this Contest shall not be submitted the same near for prizes in any other Contest. 
Any story, poem, play, essay, or personal experience sketch that has already been published is ineligible for thes 
Contest. The short stories, plays, essays, and personal experience sketches must deal dircetly or indirectly with Negro 
life. 


The Contest opens October 1, 1925, and closes January 31, 1926. 
This Contest reserves the right to reject all manuscripts in any division if the contributions are decmed below a rea- 
sonable standard of quality and insufficient in number. 
Entries submitted should bear a nom de plume and in a sealed envelope the real name and address of the contestant. 
For full particulars concerning the contest, see October OrroxtUNity, or write to the Editor. 


“Ghe 
OPPORTUNITY 
of a Life “Gime 


Atlanta 


School 
of 
Social Work 


Gives training in the 
technic of Social Case 
Work and prepares 
its students for pro- 
fessional social work. 


INVESTMENT 
EDUCATION 
PROTECTION 
SERVICE 
COMFORT 


cAll found in a Policy of the 


North Carolina Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


DURHAM. N. C. 
C. C. Spaulding, President 


For Further Information 
cAddress the Director 


E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER, 
A.M. 


Atlanta School for Social Work 


193 Auburn Avenue 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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The BRATHWAITE SHORTHAND and BUSINESS SCHOOL 
2376 Seventh Avenue, New York (Tel. Audubon 9971) 


offers to young men and women an opportunity to get a business training and become Stenozraphers, Bookkeepers, 
Good Salaries—Refined Work—short Hours. Evening Sessions from 8 to 10 O'clock. 


Secretaries or Executives. 


We teach Stenography, Typewriting, Bookkeeping, Business English, Spanish, Arithmetic, Pennmanship and prepare 
students for Civil Service positions. New Classes Start Every Monday Evening. 


| 
Rand School of Social Science Wall Eyed Caesar’s 


A WORKING PEOPLE’S SCHOOL WHERE 
MEN AND WOMEN OF ALL RACES AND Ghost 
NATIONALITIES MEET AS COMRADES 
Evening classes in Sociology, History, 
Fconomics, Labor Problems, Socialism, REDERICK J. COTTON, M.D. 
Trade Unionism, Psychology, Litera- Sketches from life of an older generation of ne- 
ture, Public Speaking. groes by one who lived in touch with them—very 
ell done. The illustrations are clev a 
Call or write for full information ™ = e illustrations are cleverly drawn 
PRICE $1.75 


| 7 East 15th Street New York City ‘ai 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


BOULIN’S DETECTIVE AGENCY MARSHALL JONES COMPANY 
Civil and Criminal Investigations ’ 
110 EAST 125th STREET NEW YORK CITY Publishers 
Phone Day: Harlem 5342 Phone Night: Bradhurst 0650 212 Summer Street Becton. _— 
“ We Locate Missing Persons” 


WHAT COULD BE A MORE WELCOME CHRISTMAS GIFT THAN 


THE BOOK OF AMERICAN NEGRO SPIRITUALS 


Edited with an introduction by JAMES WELDON JOHNSON 
Musical Arrangements by |. RosAMOND JOHNSON 
Additional numbers by LAWRENCE BROWN 


Everyone is talking about James Weldon Johnson's fine achievement in editing this 
volume of sixty-one spirituals and about the wonderful musical arrangements by J. Rosamond 
Johnson and Lawrence Brown. The music 's arranged for piano and voice and absolutely re- 
tains the old melodies in their simplest form—just as they have been sung for years, by your 
people. 

The greatest critics in music and literature have awakened to the crying need for such 
a book. H. L. Mencken, Sinclair Lewis, Vachel Lindsay, Walter Damrosch, Ellen Glasgow, 
President Coolidge, Carl Sandburg, W. J. Henderson, Jane Addams, Carl Van Vechten (who 
reviewed the book in this magazine), Sherwood Anderson, Heywood Broun, F. P. A., and a 
score of others are all talking about the book. “No piano is complete without one,” said one 
critic and no Christmas gift could be more welcome to your intelligent friends. A beautifully 


made book for $3.50. 


The Viking Press, Inc. 

30 Irving Places, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: ( ) check 
Enclosed please find ( ) money order for $3.50 for which please 

() send C. O. 

snd me ‘**The Book of Amercan Negro Spirituals’? by James Weldon Johnson. 


Name 


Address City aml State 
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THE FIRST COMPLETE BOOK 
ON AND BY THE NEGRO 


CONTENTS ™ 
THe Necro Dics Up His Past ___ Schomburg 


(Reproductions from the Schomburg collection ) 


Necro ArT AND AMERICA Barnes 
THE NEGRO IN AMERICAN LITERATURE 

Braithwaite 

THE YOUNGER GENERATION __________ Locke 

FICTION ___--- Fisher, Toomer, Hurston, 

Watrond, Fauset 

....... Cullen, McKay, Johnson, 

Spencer, Hughes 

Gregory, Robeson 

Locke, Rogers, 

Hughes 


At ALL Booxstores, $5.00 


MELLOWS 


By R. Emmet KENNEDY 
Author of ‘‘ Black Cameos’’ 


NEGRO SPIRITUALS, WORK SONGS 


AND STREET CRIES 


Beautifully bound in a special bandana cloth, with intimate 
pictures of house servants and field hands of old slavery days 
and scenes of Louisiana. Many of the songs are here printed 


‘or the first time. $5.00. 


CoNTEMPORARY Necro Artists (illustrated) 


A Comp Lete BIBLIOGRAPHY 


ALBERT 4, CHARLES BONI Publishers 


(African art from the Barn’s collection) 


OTHER Articies by Charles 8. and James 
Weldon Johnson, Walter White, Paul 
U. Kellogg, Elise McDougald, Kelly 
Miller, and others. 


There are 32 full pade color plates by 
WINOLD ReEIss, drawings by COVARRUBIAS 
and many other illustrations and 


decorations. 


Albert & Charles Boni, Inc., 
39 West Sth Strect, 
New York, N. Y. 


| Gentlemen: 
Enclosed please find 
| () Cheek 
( ) Money Order for $ 
| () Send'C.O.D. 


for which please send me THE NEW NE- 
and MELLows. 


Name 


Address 
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